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COLUMBIA ON HER SPARROW. | 
With Apologies to William Cartwright. 


[** The Americans have had enough of the Sparrow | 
(Passer Domesticus), and the mildest epithet reserved ! 
ior him seems to be that of ‘ pest.’ ’’— Dazly Chronicle.) | 


TELL me not of joy, —a hum! 
Now the British sparrow’s come. 
Sent first was he 
Across the sea, 
Advisers kind did flatter me, 
When he winged way o’er Yankee soil, | 
My caterpillar swarms he’d spoil ; 
And oh, how pleasant that would be! 


He would catch a grub, and then 
/¢t would never feed again. 
My fields he’d skip, 
And peck, and nip, 
And on the caterpillars feed ; 
And nought should crawl, or hop, or run 
When he his hearty meal had done. 
Alas ! it was a sell, indeed! 


O’er my fields he makes his flight, 
In numbers almost infinite ; 
A plague, alas, 
That doth surpass 
The swarming caterpillar crew. 
What I did I much regret; 
Passer is multiplying yet; 
Check him I can’t. What shall I do? 


The British sparrow won’t depart, 
His feathered legions break my heart. 
Would se away 
I would not, nay! 
About mere caterpillars fuss. 
Patience with grubs and moths were mine, 
Would 4e but pass across the brine. 


Zcall Passer Domestic Cuss ! 
Punch. 


A BIARRITZ SKETCH. 


THE raincloud rests upon the Rhune, 

A silvery light is on the sea, 

The grey shale cliffs shine wet, and we 
With pallid skies are more in tune 


Than when the purple mountains glow 
Along the clear horizon line, 
And sparkling waves like foaming wine 
Leap up and o’er the rocks below. 


We seek the fresh salt-laden air, 
The odor of the sea-wrack thrown 
Upon a fearful coast, stormblown, 

That bids the mariner beware. 


We cannot always feast or tread 
Lightfooted, for the heart has fears, 
And watchful eyes have hidden tears — 

Bitterest tears are oft unshed. 


: COLUMBIA ON HER SPARROW, ETC. 
THE BAZAAR. 


O TELL me, tell me what to do 
With these delightful things! 
A rocking-horse, a cockatoo, 
An idol — one with wings! 
A vary-colored folding-screen, 
A Japanese guitar, 
A jumping-jack, a tambourine — 
I’ve been to the Bazaar! 


Miss Flora made me buy a fan, 
A shepherd made of wax, 

A portrait of the Grand Old Man 
Supported on his axe, 

A punch-bowl with a dipping-spoon, 
A dragon-handled jar, 

A cuckoo clock, a red balloon — 
I’ve been to the Bazaar! 


Miss Dora talked —I bought a pair 
Of Chinese parasols ; 
Miss Cora smiled — I gathered there 
Pipes, slippers, dondons, dolls, 
With smoking-caps of every hue, 
Enough to load a car. 
O tell me, tell me what to do! 
I’ve been to the Bazaar! 
Temple Bar. 


THE LEAVES. 

No leaf as yet! though like a wraith of snow 

The white bell-flowers have burst their sheath- 

ing green, 

And yielded to deep violets, and the sheen 

Of those faint primroses that early strew 

The garment of the earth. Verdure below; 

But ne’er a budding leaf to come between 

Our eyes and the blue ether, broadly seen 

Through tracery ot beeches, stretching low 

From mighty rafter-boughs —the sere brown 

eaves 

Of woodland palaces, where rocking high 

The solemn rook in sable chorus weaves 

A twig into his nest, and yet more nigh 

A wild bird sings of love among the leaves — 

The leaves that are to be when spring is by. 
Chambers’ Journal. C. A. DAWSON. 


THE LARK. 


** Monte, monte, vive alouette! 
Vive alouette, monte aux cieux 
THE lark above our heads doth know 
A heaven we see not here below. 
She sees it, and for joy she sings: 
Then falls with ineffectual wings. 


9 


O soaring soul! faint not nor tire! 
Each heaven attained reveals a higher. 
Thy thought is of thy failure: we 
List raptured, and thank God for thee! 
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THE PAINTINGS OF POMPEII. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE PAINTINGS OF POMPEIL.* 
THE first visit to Pompeii is an event in 

life. Nothing in nature or art surprises 
and fascinates like this close glimpse of 
Greco-Roman life unfolded as if by en- 
chantment in all its details. To the clas- 
sical scholar it is a vivid illustration; to 
those whose minds are a blank page on 
the subject it opens a new horizon, it im- 
parts a new enthusiasm which has all the 
freshness of first love. In Théophile 
Gautier’s pretty story, “ Arria Marcella,” 
the hero, Octavien, who visits Pompeii, 
falls into a trance, and dreams that the 
lovely form of which he has seen the 
impress on the hardened ashes in the 
Naples museum, has come to life again 
and loves him. When he clasps her in 
his arms, she turns into a handful of 
ashes; but the lovely vision clings to him 
all the rest of his days. He marries. 
His wife finds she is not his only love. 
She ransacks every secret drawer —in 
vain. Could she be jealous of Arria Mar- 
cella, the daughter of Diomed, the freed- 
man of Tiberius? So it is with us when 
we visit Pompeii. We cannot at first 
believe that we are in a dead city — dead 
since eighteen centuries—so fresh does 
everything seem ; the carriage-ruts on the 
stones, the inscriptions on the walls, the 
paintings in the houses. 
Frisch noch erglanzt die Wand von heiter 

brennenden Farben. 
Wo ist der Kiinstler? 

Pinsel hinweg ! 
But we soon wake out of the dream, to find 


Er warf eben den 


* 1. Pompeji in seinen Gebiuden, Alterthiimern 
und Kunstwerken dargestelit. Won J. Overbeck. 
Vierte im Vereine mit A. Mau durchgearbeitete und 
vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: 1384. 

2. Untersuchungen iiber die campanische Wand- 
malerei. Von W. Helbig. Leipzig: 1873. 

3. Wandgemilde der vom Vesuv verschiitteten 
Stidte Campaniens. Von W. Helbig. Nebst einer 
Abhandlung iiber die antiken Wandmalereien in 
technischer Beziehung, von Otto Donner. Leipzig: 
1869. 

4. Die Landschaft in der Kunst der alten Volker. 
Von K. Woermann. Miinchen: 1876. 

5. Choix de Peintures de Pompéi. 
Rochette. Paris: 1844-51. 

6. Die schinsten Ornamente und merkwiirdigsten 
Gemdalde aus Pompeji, Herculanum und Stabiae. 
Von W. Zahn. Berlin: 1829-52. 

7. Pompeji: die neuesten A usgrabungen von 1874- 
1881. Von E. Presuhn. Leipzig: 1881. 


Par Raoul- 
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that an impassable gulf separates that old 
world from the world of to-day, and that 
we live in a wholly different order of ideas. 

Everything at Pompeii is beautiful, even 
the commonest kitchen utensil. The 
genius of Greece had pervaded every in- 
dustry. “Unter allen Vélkerschaften 
haben die Griechen den Traum des Le- 
bens am schénsten getraumt.” Pompeii, 
though not a Greek colony, had been early 
under Greek influence. It was probably 
founded by the Ausonians, an old Italic 
race, sometimes called Oscans; but its 
oldest temple — which was in ruins !ong 
before the eruption — was a Greek temple 
of about the same date as the great Posei- 
don temple at Pzstum, the sixth century 
B.C.; and it shows that at that time Pom- 
peii was occupied by Greek settlers. The 
close proximity of the Ionian colonies — 
Cyme (Cumz), Diczwarchia (Pozzuoli), 
Parthenope, and the adjoining Neapolis 
— must have necessarily had an important 
effect. The Samnites, who subsequently 
invaded Campania, adopted the Greek 
civilization, and Pompeii was influenced 
by Hellenism earlier than Rome. In in- 
dustry and luxury, says Nissen, it was 
probably much in advance of Rome, where 
the conservative tendency of State insti- 
tutions retarded their progress. The 
Oscan, the language of all the Samnite 
people, bore the traces of this culture. It 
is only known to us ina fragmentary way 
through inscriptions on coins and stone. 
The former were struck soon after the 
Samnite invasion, the latter are of a later 
date’ and were found in considerable 
numbers at Pompeii. At first mixed with 
Greek, Oscan developed into an indepen- 
dent language; and at the time when the 
Romans penetrated into Campania, about 
the middle of the fourth century B.c., it 
was superior in some respects to the Latin 
of the same period. Like Etruscan and 
early Greek, it was written from right to 
left; but, while Etruscan has not yet been 
| deciphered, the Oscan language has pre- 
sented no such difficulty. It was closely 
related to Latin, and easily understood by 
the Romans, with whom the Oscan plays 
called the Atellane became so popular 
that they transplanted them in a Latin 
form to Rome. The poet Ennius prided 
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himself on having three souls because he 
knew three languages — Greek, Latin, and 
Oscan— which, translated into modern 
phraseology, means that to learn a new 
language isto become anew man. Under 
the Roman influence the Oscan decayed, 
and, when the Romans finally conquered 
the Samnites in the Social War, it gave 
way to Latin, and, after having been abol- 
ished officially, gradually went out of use. 
One or two inscriptions, of a date not long 
anterior to the destruction of Pompeii, 
show that it was remembered by at least 
a few. The Pompeians learnt Greek at 
an early age. There is every reason for 
believing that the letters of the Greek 
alphabet found on the walls two or three 
feet from the ground, were written there 
by the children on their way to and from 
school. 

/ The few allusions to Pompeii in Latin 
literature prove that it became a favorite 
resort of the Romans. Its lovely situation 
and climate, its fertility, its Greek tradi- 
tions, combined to make it a little earthly 
paradise. Seneca spent his youth there; 
the emperor Claudius and Cicero had 
villas there. Nor was it without commer- 
cial importance. Built on an elevation 
formed by an ancient stream of lava, it was 
situated at the mouth of the Sarnus— 
then a navigable river which, according to 
Strabo, constitutedits harbor. The neigh- 
boring towns — Nuceria, Nola, Acerre — 
made use of it for exporting their produce ; 
and Pompeii itself exported. wine, oil, 
pumice-stone (Pumex Pompeianus), the 
fish-sauce called garum, and a special kind 
of cabbage. Nothing was feared from 
Vesuvius. The volcano had not been in 
activity within the memory of man; it was 
believed to be wholly extinct, and its green 
and woody slopes only spoke of fertility. 
Sixteen years before the eruption, however, 
a warning, in the form of an earthquake, 
disturbed the peace of the inhabitants. 
Both Seneca and Tacitus relate that 
“ Pompeii, a celebrated town in Campa- 
nia, was destroyed by an earthquake.” 
The destruction, however, was only par- 
tial, and the inhabitants had not quite 
completed the restoration when the final 
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account of the eruption, in which his uncle, 
tke great Pliny, found hisdeath. Asin the 
Krakatoa eruption of 1883, the ashes were 
scattered far and wide. They “ascended 
so high in the air,” writes Dion Cassius 
about a hundred and twenty years after the 
event, “that they darkened the sun, and 
were transported by the wind into Africa, 
Syria, Egypt,and Rome. When they ap- 
peared in this city, before the news of the 
combustion in Campania had been re- 
ceived, the people could not imagine 
whence they came, nor judge it to be any- 
thing else but an effect of a general 
destruction of the world.” ‘Titus’s good 
intention of rebuilding the Campanian 
towns probably met with too many difficul- 
ties, for it was not executed ; but another 
smaller Pompeii rose not far from the old 
one, and underwent the same fate in the 
fifth century. There are traces that the 
inhabitants of the old town returned to it, 
soon after the disaster, to try to exhume 
their portable valuables ; but by degrees 
Pompeii was forgotten, though the site 
was more or less remembered, and its 
name was found in maps and historical 
records with that of Herculaneum and 
Stabiz. 

Excavations were not begun till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, after 
previous attempts had been made at Her- 
culaneum. In 1748 laborers, in digging 
in a vineyard, came across a bronze statue, 
and it was found that it would be far easier 
to excavate Pompeii than Herculaneum, 
as, owing to its more elevated situation, 
Pompeii had not been reached by the lava 
stream, and was buried under ashes and 
lapilli only. Fora long time the excava- 
tions were conducted in a desultory and 
careless manner, with very few workmen 
and without a distinct plan, and in this 
way much was irreparably lost or de- 
stroyed. The houses, apart from the 
treasures they contained, were then 
thought to be of no i.terest; they were 
frequently covered up again after the ob- 
jects had been extricated, and many have 
now been disinterred for the second time. 
The excavation of the amphitheatre, be- 
gun in 1748, was not completed till 1816. 





catastrophe overtook them. Two remark- 


able letters of Pliny the Younger give an 


The street of the tombs, the great and 
small theatres, the temples of Isis and 
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Esculapius, the forum triangulare, the 
gladiators’ barracks, and several private 
houses, were all begun between the years 
1763 and 1769, frequently interrupted, 
and only finished many years afterwards. 
Winckelmann mentions that in 1762 there 
were only eight men at work in Pompeii. 
In 1764 the number rose to fifty, chiefly 
convicts and Tunisian slaves. 

In the history of the excavation there is 
a characteristic account of a visit which 
the emperor Joseph II. paid to Pompeii 
in 1769, accompanied by his sister, Queen 
Marie Caroline, and Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, to whom she had been married 
the year before. The emperor, on hearing 
how the excavations were carried on, ex- 
pressed his astonishment and dissatisfac- 
tion. When he asked the director, La 
Vega, how many men there were at work, 
and was told thirty, he asked the king 
how he could allow such a work to be per- 
formed so languidly, and said that there 
ought to be three thousand people engaged 
on it; that there was no work like it in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America; and 
that it reflected special honor on the king- 
dom. In the beginning of this century 
the excavations were suspended, but 
Joseph Bonaparte, and after him Joachim 
Murat, recommenced them with fresh 
vigor. In 1813 there were no less than 
six hundred and seventy-four men em- 
ployed, and for the first time a regular 
system was adopted. On the return of 
the Bourbons there was another period of 
slackness, and it was not till 1861 that the 
excavations became thoroughly well or- 
ganized under the direction of Signor 
Fiorelli, who has carried them on ever 
since in the most able manner, and accord- 
ing to the best methods. 

Of all the remarkable things found at 
Pompeii none are more important than 
the pictures, on account of the light they 
throw on ancient painting. While many 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture and archi- 
tecture have come down to us, the Greek 
paintings, from the fragility of their na- 
ture, have perished, and it is chiefly in 
the Roman ruins that we find some tradi- 
tion of them left. At Pompeii every house 
and every room was decorated with fres- 
coes. The best of these were at first 
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removed for their preservation to the 
museum at Portici, which was_ incor- 
porated into the Naples museum early in 
this century. Descriptions can hardly 
give an idea of the charm of these pic- 
tures, of their rich harmonious coloring, 
which many art-critics have compared to 
Titian, of the serene, joyous conceptions 
of human life, of the grace and dignity of 
the figures. Stately gods and goddesses, 
sporting cupids, bacchantes, fauns, cen- 
taurs, dolphins, arabesques, are multiplied 
in infinite variety. Most of the subjects 
are taken from Greek mythology; but 
some represent scenes from the daily life 
of the Pompeians, and throw much light 
‘on their habits and occupations. With 
few exceptions the subjects are treated 
with taste and delicacy. In a civilization 
where to the gods themselves were 
ascribed the passions of mortal men, it is 
not to be wondered that art sometimes 
ministered to the licentious ideas’ of the 
day, but those pictures which have been 
removed from public view are few com- 
pared with those which must delight even 
the severest moralist. To Helbig spe- 
cially belongs the merit of having traced 
these pictures to their origin. He divides 
them into two groups — those that have 
an idealistic, and those that havea realistic 
tendency. The former include the myth- 
ological subjects and a certain number 
of scenes from real life, such as female 
figures in meditation, at their toilet, paint- 
ing, or playing on musical instruments, 
and frequently in company with Eros. A 
few of the mythological subjects are dra- 
matic, but most of them bear an idyllic 
character, representing scenes full of se- 
renity and repose which the eye dwells 
on with pleasure. 

The realistic tendency is represented 
by a certain number of scenes from daily 
life, such as the flogging of a‘schoolboy, a 
baker’s shop, the fullers at their work. 
These are inferior, both in composition 
and execution, and are for the most part 
found in shops, taverns and other places 
where little heed was paid to the decora- 
tion. They all bear a local character, each 
subject occurs only once, and they have 
undoubtedly been designed as well as ex- 





ecuted on the spot, design and execution 
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dividuality in the countenance, and this 
gave a stimulus to portrait-painting. They 


being on the same level. Some of the 
mythological compositions have been 
found, not only at Pompeii but in other 
Roman ruins, and seem to have been the 
common property of the Roman world 
and to have had a common origin. But 
though these were also executed on the 
spot, the greater part of them were evi- 
dently not designed in the Roman Empire. 
With few exceptions, such as the Death 
of Sophonisba, the only historical subject, 
Venus coming down to the wounded 
Eneas, and one or two others, the subjects | 
are allGreek. Some of them have Greek | 
inscriptions and other characteristics | 
which all point to a Greek origin. This 
confirms what Pliny and other contem- | 
porary writers say of the condition of art 
in their day. When Pliny speaks of 
painting as a dying art, it is evident that 
he means that the creative power was ex- 
hausted ; for the frescoes found at Pompeii 
and in other Roman ruirs show that the 
execution, in decorative art at least, was 
still on a high level. 

The -period of Greek art to which the 
compositions can be specially traced is 
that of Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors. It was in his time that the 
Athenians began to ornament their houses, 
which in the days of Pericles had been of 
an austere simplicity. While hitherto all 
the splendor of art had been bestowed on 
the temples and public buildings, the 
painters now began to paint small panel 
pictures for the private houses. Ata 
later period these were replaced by imita- 
tions introduced into the wall-decoration 
itself, such as we see at Pompeii, a much 
less costly process, which was very gen- 
erally adopted. It probably originated in 
Alexandria, the seat of Hellenic culture 
under Alexander’s successors, and spread 
from thence by degrees over the whole 
Roman world, into the palaces of the 
Czsars as well as the private houses. 
The subjects of the compositions have all 
the characteristics of the Alexandrine age. 
Since the great days of Pericles, art had 
entered on a new phase. The sublime 
but severe character of the art of Phidias 
had been softened by the genius of Scopas 
and Praxiteles, and the expression of the 
emotions had now become the study of 
the sculptor and the painter. The gods 
Zeus, Athene, Hera were less frequently 
represented than Demeter, Dionysus, 
Eros, whose cult had developed later and 
was more in touch with human life and 
human nature, The artists had not aban- 





doned their ideals, but they rendered them 





more human. 


They accentuated the in- 


selected in preference for representa- 
tion those myths which gave the largest 
scope for the delineation of the feelings, 
and especially those in which the passion 
of love playeda prominent part. Stories 
of asentimental character, such as those 
of Narcissus, Cyparissus, Hyacinthus, 
now appear for the first time in art. This 
whole tendency is reflected in the Pom- 
peian paintings, and gives them their 
priceless interest, as it enables us to trace 
them back to a special period of Greek 
art. 

We vainly try to imagine what painting 
was in the days of Phidias, when Polygno- 
tus covered the walls of the Lesche at 
Delphi with those great compositions 
which were never equalled for elevation of 
thought, though the technique was still in 
its infancy; or at a later period when 
Zeuxis and Apelles brought the art of 
painting to its highest development in 
Greece. But as the afterglow on the 
mountains reflects the rays of the sun long 
after it has set, so we can at least trace in 
the Pompeian paintings a distant reflection 
of Greek art in its last great days and in 
its glorious decline. The compositions 
often repeat themselves with slight varia- 
tions and can occasionally be traced to 
some great original of which we know the 
existence through Pliny, Pausanias, or 
other writers —as, for- example, Medea 
meditating the murder of her children. 
We know that Medea was painted by 
Timomachus from Byzantium, the last 
great painter of the period of the Diadochi, 
and that this picture and another by him, 
representing Ajax, were afterwards sold 
to Cesar and placed in the Temple of 
Venus in Rome. Timomachus died before 
Medea was finished, but the picture was 
valued all the more for being the last 
work of a great master. The same sub- 
ject had been treated by Aristolaus, an 
earlier painter, who was known for the 
severity of his style; but the Medea of 
Timomachus was the most celebrated and 
most likely to be reproduced, according to 
that principle in ancient art by which all 
that was best was constantly copied; and 
it is generally believed to have inspired 
the representations from Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Two of these have been 
much discussed. In the Pompeian one, 
Medea is represented standing with a 
sword in her left hand and grasping the 
hilt with her right; the unconscious chil- 
dren are playing at knucklebones, while 
the old pedagogue looks in through a 
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doorway. In the representation from 
Herculaneum she is seen alone, holding 
the hilt of the upturned sword between 
her folded hands. This attitude is more 
in harmony with the expression. of irreso- 
lution on her face, and has therefore been 
thought to come nearest the original of 
Timomachus ; and she is also represented 
in this way on a gem. In other respects 
the two figures are very much alike. The 
fierce struggle of her passions is rendered 
with great force, and with all the sense of 
measure and dignity which characterized 
Greek art. The painter Donner, who 
made a study of the technical part of the 
Campanian pictures, found traces of 
joints, showing that this Medea formed 
part of a larger composition, so that, in all 
probability, the children were included. 

In later excavations at Pompeii another 
Medea has been found which deviates in 
many ways from the former type. She is 
seated in sombre meditation, leaning her 
head on one hand and holding with the 
other a sheathed sword that rests on the 
ground. The children are playing at 
knucklebones, and one of them runs up to 
her. The pedagogue looks in through a 
window, stern and watchful. Dramatic 
as the composition is, it does not compare 
with the former ones, and Presuhn’s sug- 
gestion that it may be a reminiscence of 
the Medea of Timomachus is therefore 
less probable. 

The frescoes representing Perseus and 
Andromeda, Achilles at Scyros, Achilles 
giving up Briseis, the abandoned Ariadne, 
the death of Laocoon, Pero and Cimon, 
are no doubt more or less reproductions 
of famous masterpieces as well as the 
celebrated dancers. This explains the 
fact that the composition is generally 
superior to the execution. The sacrifice 
of Iphigenia is one of the few pictures 
which preserve a tradition of an earlier 
period than the Alexandrine, in the veiled 
Agamemnon of Timanthes. The compo- 
sition could not, however, be a copy of that 
great master; for, if we may believe Pliny’s 
description, Timanthes represented Iphi- 
genia standing near the altar, a noble and 
ready victim, like the Iphigenia of Eurip- 
ides, while in the Pompeian painting she 
is carried, the artist following in this the 
tradition of Aeschylus in the Agamemnon. 
The figures in the paintings are small, 
with a few exceptions, such as Diana and 
Actzon, Hercules and Omphale, Venus 
and Adonis, which are the natural size, or 
somewhat above it. 

C. O. Miiller has suggested that the 
majority of the Pompeian paintings which 
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have been chiefly found in the private 
houses, correspond to the various phases 
of human life, and belong to the cycle 
of Dionysus with his following of cen- 
taurs, satyrs, bacchantes; that of Aphro- 
dite and the Erotes, and that of Apollo 
and the Muses, representing the ideal- 
ized pleasures of the senses, of the heart, 
of the intellect. But as in life these 
are all interwoven, so we find Bacchus 
and Eros, Eros and Apollo, frequently to- 
gether. Thus in the immortal “ Dithy- 
rambe.” 


Nimmer, das glaubt mir, erscheinen die 
Gétter 

Nimmer allein. 

Kaum dass ich Bacchus, den Lustigen, habe, 

Kommt auch schon Amor, der lachelnde 
Knabe 

Phébus, der Herrliche, findet sich ein. 


\ The Bacchic representations occur most 
frequently, and both German and Italian 
investigators have remarked that there is 
scarcely a house in Pompeii where there 
is not some representation which refers to 
the worship of that divinity. This cor- 
roborates what we know from other 
sources of the ascendency of the religion 
of Bacchus in southern Italy. Introduced 
at an early time by the Greek colonist 
with the culture of the vine, it was at a 
later period adopted simultaneously by 
the Etruscans and Romans, but it always 
flourished most in southern Italy owing 
to its volcanic soil being peculiarly suita- 
ble to the growth of the tree of Bacchus. 
Already Sophocles speaks of the sway 
Bacchus held over Italy, and we read in 
Plato’s laws that the whole town of Taren- 
tum —a Dorian colony — was intoxicated 
during the Dionysiac festivals. Various 
myths point in the same direction. Bac- 
chus and Ceres were disputing the pos- 
session of Campania. Dionysus, after 
conquering the Tyrrhenian pirates, had 
left his old satyrs on the Italic shores to 
cultivate the vine there. The vases in the 
tombs abound in Bacchic subjects, and 
Béttiger’s theory that they were given as 
tokens to the initiated, and buried with 
them as precious possessions which had a 
significance for their future life, is not an 
improbable one. The worship in southern 
Italy had a strong mystic side, and its 
festivals were celebrated with great pomp. 

Among the Etruscans first, and after- 
wards among the Romans, the Bacchic 
festivals degenerated into scenes of immo- 
rality and licentiousness, and in 186 B.c. 
they were abolished throughout Italy by 
the Roman Senate. About the same pe- 
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riod the Egyptian cults were introduced 
from Alexandria into Italy, and found an 
eager reception. The cult of Isis did not 
penetrate to Rome till Sulla’s time, about 
80 B.C., but the original temple of Isis at 
Pompeii, of which but little remains, ex- 
isted as early as the second century. It 
was restored after the earthquake in the 
latest style, and it is a significant fact that 
it was the only temple which had been 
entirely, or almost entirely, restored when 
the eruption took place. From the mys- 
teries of Bacchus to the mysteries of Isis 
there was but a step. The ceremonies of 
initiation must have had many points in 
common. Osiris had been identified with 
Bacchus, and it is not surprising to find 
a statue of Bacchus in the temple of Isis. 

Of the original earnestness of the reli- 
gion of Dionysus but little survives at 
Pompeii, except here and there the noble 
type of the face. The meaning of the old 
religion was gone — art had turned it to 
its own purposes. Bacchus is chiefly rep- 
resented as the god of the vine, and his 
type is that of the young and beardless 
god whith was adopted in Greek art in the 
fourth century B.c., when Praxiteles gave 
it its ideal form. In the old Greek colo- 
nies we find the earlier type of the vener- 
able bearded Bacchus, which continued to 
subsist more or less by the side of the 
later and more prevalent one. The coins 
of Naxos in Sicily show the two types, 
and on those dating from the end of the 
fifth century the earliest known represen- 
tation of the youthful Bacchus may be 
seen. A remarkable picture of the young 
god on an ivory throne, with one hand 
stretched out, the other holding the thyr- 
sus, was found in the house of Apollo at 
Pompeii. This preserves in its majestic 
appearance the best traditions of Hellen- 
istic art, and it is interesting from having 
the nimbus, which was also found round 
the heads of the figures on each side 
Apollo and Venus. 

._ The nimbus was first introduced into 
Greek art in Alexander’s time, and was 
placed round the heads of divinities, he- 
roes, magicians, personified constellations, 
and, at a later period, of kings and em- 
perors. Stephani shows that, though the 
idea of the supernatural light or glory sur- 
rounding the divinity undoubtedly existed 
previously, it was first expressed in art by 
the Greeks, and that all the Oriental rep- 
resentations of it — Brahman, Buddhist, 
Egyptian —are of Greco-Roman origin. 
In sculpture the nimbus occurs but sel- 
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guide for its origin and chronology. The 
fact of its first appearing in Greek art in 
Alexander’s time, when so many Oriental 
ideas were imported into Greece, might 
easily lead one astray regarding its origin. 
The Christians adopted the nimbus, but 
there are few, if any, examples earlier than 
Constantine. The nimbus recurs several 
times at Pompeii, and has been found 
round the heads of Jupiter, Apollo, Ceres, 
Venus, Selene, Ariadne, Hypnos, Leda, 
Circe, Phrixus, and Scopia the personifica- 
tion of the mountain, as well as round the 
head of Bacchus. The color is sometimes 
blue, sometimes yellow or white, but this 
is determined by purely artistic considera- 
tions. A curious instance of the blue 
nimbus may be seen in an old Roman 
mosaic pavement in the triclinium of a 
Roman villa at Bignor, in Sussex, where 
a female head — probably an Ariadne — 
was found surrounded with it. A Bacchus 
head with the nimbus was found in a sim- 
ilar pavement at Avenches in Switzerland. 
These are believed to be of the same 
period — Vespasian or Titus—and to 
have been executed by the same hand. 

/ Ariadne, who was so closely connected 
with the worship of Bacchus, is also fre- 
quently found on the Pompeian walls. 
According to the myth her birthplace was 
Crete, where she was originally wor- 
shipped as a nature goddess. It was there 
that Dedalus, the earliest Greek artist, 
constructed the “dancing place for Ari- 
adne of the lovely tresses,” and likewise 
the labyrinth into which Theseus went to 
fight the Minotaur. Ariadne giving The- 
seus the clue which, according to Virgil, 
Dedalus himself had procured for her, is 
rarely found in ancient art, and only three 
times at Pompeii, but the abandoned 
Ariadne on the shores of Naxos occurs 
very often. Sometimes she may be seen 
with a weeping cupid by her side, and a 
female figure — believed to be Nemesis 
— pointing to the ship which carries off 
Theseus. Or she is represented asleep 
with her right arm round her head like 
the well-known Ariadne in the Vatican, 
while Bacchus approaches, followed by 
Silenus, Pan, satyrs, and bacchantes. 
That graceful figure of the sleeping Ari- 
adne so frequently reproduced in sculp- 
ture as well as in painting, is traced back 
to an original painting in the temple of 
Dionysus at Athens, described by Pausa- 
nias, and probably a work of the fourth 
century B.c. It became a favorite subject 
on the Roman sarcophagi, not only be- 





dom, as it was not suitable for plastic 
treatment, and the coins are the chief 


cause it belonged to the Bacchic represen- 
tations, which symbolized the happiness 
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that awaited the iniatiated, but more espe- 
cially because the sleeping Ariadne, wak- 
ened by the god, was in itself one of those 
beautiful images under which the Romans 
liked to symbolize death. 

The crown which Bacchus gave her was 
put among the constellations ; hence she 
is frequently surrounded with the nimbus. 
No less remarkable than these represen- 
tations of Bacchus and Ariadne are those 
of Perseus and Andromeda. One of these, 
Perseus leading Andromeda gently down 
from the rock, while the sea-monster lies 
expiring in the water at their feet, has 
been traced by various critics and more 
especially by Helbig to an original of the 
painter Nicias who lived in Alexander the 
Great’s time. Pliny mentions among his 
paintings an AndromedaandanlIo. Both 
these subjects have been found at Pompeii. 
Argus watching Io was in all probability 
the counterpart of Perseus and Androm- 
eda —the one heroine just delivered, the 
other waiting for deliverance —and in 
the representation of Argus as a delicate 
youth, instead of the traditional giant, we 
find those characteristics which Pausanias 
noticed in one of the works of that painter 
at Amyclae. Nicias began his career 
when that of Praxiteles was drawing to a 
close, and according to Pliny, Praxiteles 
was assisted by him in painting his stat- 
ues, and attached special value to his col- 
oring (circumlitio). At such a school 
Nicias himself no doubt developed those 
qualities for which he became celebrated, 
bringing his forms into strong relief by a 
careful treatment of light and shade. He 
possessed that subtle delicacy of percep- 
tion which made him a great painter of 
women, and he also excelled in painting 
dogs. So intense was his absorption in his 
art that he had frequently to ascertain 
from his servants whether he had had his 
bath and his meals. We have no means 
of knowing how Nicias represented his 
Andromeda. Raoul-Rochette took her to 
be one of those single figures like the 
Helen of Zeuxis, the Aphrodite of Apelles, 
“on which the great painters of Greece 
liked to spend all their science of drawing, 
all their power of expression, all their 
charm of execution,” but tradition says that 
Nicias attached great importance to the 
selection of compositions which combined 
many dramatic elements, and it is there- 
fore most probable that his Andromeda 
was the centre figure of a great composi- 
tion. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the Pompeian painting must 
be traced back to some great original. 
This is borne out by the fact that the sub- 
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ject frequently recurs in bas-relief, on 
coins and gems as well as in painting. 
The representations of Andromeda and 
Perseus looking at the reflection of the 
Gorgon’s head in the water, have the 
idyllic character which is preponderant in 
the Pompeian paintings, and which re- 
flects the spirit of art and poetry in the 
Hellenistic age. 

Cupids are prominent figures on the 
Pompeian frescoes. They animate the 
scene and give it a greater significance. 
They play with the club of Hercules, with 
the armor of Mars. They weep over the 
wounded Adonis, and over the infidelity of 
Theseus. One cupid fights with Pan; 
another is loaded with fetters by Venus. 
They are put in a cage and held up by the 
wings for sale. It was one of these 
charming pictures, the sale of the Cupids, 
found at Stabiz and at Pompeii, which 
inspired Goethe’s little poem “ Wer kauft 
Liebesgétter,” and Thorwaldsen’s beauti- 
ful bas-relief, “ The Ages of Love.” Ina 
fine mosaic pavement they chain up the 
lion and taunt him with his defeat. The 
Erotes, or Loves, as small winged boys, 
were a development of the Hellenistic 
period, following on the noble type of 
Eros as a youth, which had been perfected 
in the fourth century. Scenes from daily 
life in which the Erotes were the actors 
were favorite representations, and are 
often found at Pompeii. Thus we see 
these charming winged boys leave their 
bows and arrows and give mankind a 
respite, to work as shoemakers and car- 
penters, like the boys of a modern indus- 
trial school. Where Eros is, Psyche is 
not far distant, and they frequently appear 
together either as aérial figures or in ideal- 
ized scenes of daily life, such as weaving 
wreaths or playing on musical instruments. 

The subjects of the frescoes usually 
bear some relation to the uses of the 
rooms. This was in accordance with that 
sense of harmony which the Greeks car- 
ried into all the details of life. The Ala- 
bandines in Caria were criticised, says 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, for plac- 
ing in their gymnasium statues “in the 
attitude of pleading causes, while those 
in the forum are holding the discus or 
running or playing with balls.” Fruit, 
vegetables, and Bacchic subjects are fre- 
quently found in the triclinia, gardens, and 
landscapes in the peristylia, representa- 
tions of various myths in the atria and 
exedrz, and Zahn suggested ingeniously 
that it was probably a bedroom in which 
were found those two beautiful aérial fig- 
ures on a black ground, one of which 
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seems to rise buoyantly upwards and to 
typify wakening, while the other gently 
descends as if to sink to rest; but truth 
obliges us reluctantly to give up this poet- 
ical interpretation, for Fiorelli has, no 
doubt, good reason for calling the room a 
triclinium, and the two figures have been 
named bacchantes. Between them was 
the picture which the Academicians have 
called the “ Wedding of Zephyrus and 
Flora,” but which other good authorities, 
including Zahn, have believed to be the 
“ Wedding of Pasithea and the God of 
Sleep.” According to the received ver- 
sion, Flora lies asleep leaning on a draped 
figure with large black wings and a bluish 
radiated nimbus, holding a branch of red 
flowers and representing Hypnos, the god 
of sleep. It is so doubtful whether this 
figure is male or female that some have 
believed her to be Pasithea ; but the latter, 
though mentioned as the bride of the god 
of sleep, is never called the goddess of 
sleep herself. Zephyrus comes down sup- 
ported by two cupids, and a figure on a 
rock draws a drapery over the whole 
scene. If Pasithea is substituted for 
Flora, the winged figure on which she 
leans would represent Selene, the goddess 
of the moon. This picture has been much 
. discussed, and various other interpreta- 
tions of the subject have been given. 
Raoul-Rochette believed it to be Mars 
appearing in a dream to the vestal virgin, 
Rhea Silvia, but this is not probable as 
Roman subjects are very rare at Pompeii. 
Whatever may have been in the mind of 
the painter, it is one of the finest of the 
Pompeian pictures. Neither Correggio 
nor Albano, says the account in the jour- 
nals of the excavation, have produced 
anything that excels the grace and beauty 
of the “puttini.” Owing to a rainfall in 
the night before the excavation on No- 
vember 6, 1826, the colors of the whole 
wall appeared in all their pristine fresh- 
ness to the admiring eyes of those who 
were present. 

The aérial figures form a large part of 
the Pompeian decorations. The lightness 
and buoyancy with which they are poised 
in the air are incomparably beautiful. 
Some of them have large wings to support 
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so completely that here we find them 
at their best. Among these figures are 
the dancing-girls or bacchantes, and the 
centaurs, who are represented carrying 
young men and women, holding musical 
instruments and the thyrsus, the attribute 
of Bacchus. The centaur, a product of 
pure Greek art, is a remarkable instance 
of the evolution of the art type. Origi- 
nally a wild race of hunters in Thessaly ” 
they probably became in the Greek imagi- 
nation assimilated with their horses; but 
the early attempts to represent their dual 
nature were exceedingly clumsy, as may 
be seen on a bas-relief found at Olympia, 
where Heracles is seen pursuing a limp- 
ing monster composed of a human body 
combined with the hinder part of a horse. 
Pausanias was struck with this early type 
of centaur on the chest of Cypselus at 
Olympia. On the frieze of a temple at 
Assos, believed to be of the sixth century, 
the later centaur type, with the four hoofs 
and only the bust of a man, has been 
found side by side with the archaic one, 
but it was probably not till the age of 
Phidias that the type was perfected into a 
homogeneous whole, such as we see it in 
the Parthenon marbles and on the Pom- 
peian walls. 

The great artists of Greece liked to ex- 
ercise their ingenuity on so subtle a 
problem. Zeuxis brought it to perfection 
in a famous painting lost in a shipwreck 
when brought over to Italy by Sulla but 
immortalized in a description of Lucian, 
who saw the copy at Athens. It repre- 
sented a family of centaurs, and in the 
female suckling her young, the most beau- 
tiful type of womanhood, and that of the 
finest Thessalian mare were blended to- 
gether so artfully and imperceptibly that 
it was impossible to see where the one 
ended and the other began. At Pompeii 
we see in turn a furious bacchante kneel- 
ing on a centaur, with his arms tied be- 
hind him, and lashing him on — the 
picture of unbridled passion —and a 
lovely girl quietly seated on a female cen- 
taur — the image of purity and innocence. 
The centaur teaching a young man to 
play the lyre is Chiron teaching Achilles. 
This subject has been found on a larger 





them. “ Creations of the artist’s fantasy,” 
says Helbig, “they are free from all the 
fetters of reality, and belong to those re- 
mains of ancient art which are most im- 
bued with the Greek spirit.” There is no 
doubt that they go back to the best period 
of Greek art, and that they must have 
been faithfully transmitted through gen- 
erations. The artists had mastered them 


scale at Herculaneum, and is probably a 
| reminiscence of the famous marble group 
| which in Pliny’s time was in the septa in 
|Rome. The same subject appears most 
| appropriately on the shield in the fresco 
| representing Achilles in female attire at 
|Scyros among the daughters of King 
| Lycomedes, when he betrays himself by 
| seizing the arms offered for sale among 
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female trinkets by Ulysses. There is an 
extraordinary vividness about this picture, 
and the conception, with all its mastery of 
detail, has led to the supposition that it 
might be a copy of an old Greek master, 
possibly Athenion, who, as we know from 
Pliny, painted this subject, and who, 
though he died young, attained great skill 
in his art. The excitement of Achilles 
stirred at the sound of the trumpet, the 
alarm of the beautiful Deidameia, the 
eagerness with which Ulysses, and prob- 
ably Diomed, grasp Achilles by the arm, 
are rendered with great power and truth. 
Agyrtes blowing the trumpet was so dam- 
aged that this part of the picture, which 
Zahn, who was present at the excavation, 
still saw, was removed. 

Among several curious pictures relating 
to the worship of Isis, there is one, found 
in the temple of Isis, representing the 
arrival of Io in Egypt, and illustrating the 
links which the Greeks found between the 
Egyptian cults and their own. Io, the 
heroine of Argos, symbolized the moon. 
She wandered over the world under the 
shape of a cow; and, though Isis was not 
originally a lunar goddess with the Egyp- 
tians, she was also represented with cow’s 
horns, which led the Greeks to believe 
that she personified the moon. Herodotus, 
on visiting Egypt, first notices the likeness 
in form between loand Isis. He remarks 
that he saw Isis with the cow’s horns the 
same as the Greek Io. The Greeks, who 
tried torecognize their own gods in those 
of other nations, began to identify them. 
But it was not till long afterwards, under 
the Ptolemys, when Egyptian religion so 
deeply influenced Greek thought, and the 
myths themselves were changed to fit into 
the new order of ideas, that the notion crept 
in that Io, on arriving in Egypt after her 
wanderings, was worshipped there as the 
goddess Isis. On the picture she is repre- 
sented as a beautiful woman with cow’s 
horns, borne on the river Nile, and wel- 
comed by Isis. The scene has all the 
Egyptian elements. We find the sphinx 
crowned with the lotus, the crocodile, the 
serpent; a priestess of Isis holding the 
sistrum —the musical instrument used in 
the worship of Isis — the situla, a little 
receptacle with a handle for the holy Nile 
water, and the caduceus ; Harpocrates — 
the child Horus — with his forefinger on 
his mouth, as we see the infant Christ on 
the old Italian pictures pointing to himself 
asthe Word. A similar picture was found 
at Herculaneum, with slight variations in 
the details. 

Among the importations from Egypt 


|are also the pigmies, which are chiefly 
|represented to caricature humanity. A 
| representation of a scene like Solomon’s 
| Judgment, where the pigmies are actors, 
| has much exercised the minds of the crit- 
|ics. It is thought more probable that it 
| represents some Egyptian occurrence than 
that it should have been taken from the 
Old Testament. Occasionally we find the 
pigmies in their own element the Nile, 
climbing up a palm-tree to escape from 
the inundation, or riding on a crocodile. 

Landscapes, still life, or animals some- 
times take the place of the figure-paintings. 
Among the still life there is a dish of figs 
with a glass water-bottle the transparency 
of which is admirable. The Greek painter 
Pausias, who studied nature in all her 
aspects, may be pointed to as the model for 
this kind of composition. In Pausanias’s 
time there was still at Epidaurus a picture 
by him of Methe (Drunkenness) drinking 
out of a glass bowl, through which her 
face could be seen. The animals are true 
to nature, and painted with much humor 
and delicacy in situations that are very 
probably taken out of fables. The land- 
scapes either cover the whole wall — and 
this is generally a garden wall — or, like 
the figure-paintings, they form imitations 
of panel pictures. No less than seven 
hundred and fifty to eight hundred land- 
scapes have been found at Pompeii, about 
fifty of which are on the walls of gardens 
or peristylia. They represent mytholog- 
ical subjects, sacred trees, seacoasts with 
towns or villas, gardens, sea views with 
naval battles, and sometimes Egyptian 
scenery. 

The sacred trees are a very curious fea- 
ture. They hold as conspicuous a place 
in the landscape-painting as in the worship 
of the ancients. Long before the temples 
made with hands, trees were the abodes 
of the divinities, and they remained in- 
separably associated with their worship. 
Those whom the gods loved and protected 
were often themselves changed into trees. 
There are many examples of these meta- 
morphoses, but there is none that gives a 
better illustration than the charming story 
of Philemon and Baucis. Ovid tells how 
this poor but pious couple were the only 
inhabitants of Tyana in Phrygia, who 
received the disguised gods Zeus and 
Hermes after they had been turned away 
from every door, They offered them the 
| best of what they had, and were rewarded 
| for their hospitality by seeing their small 
hut transformed into a lofty temple, while 

the town disappeared ina marsh. They 
were, at their desire, made the guardians 
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of this temple, and begged, as a boon from 
the gods, that, having lived in the most 
perfect unity, they might die together. 
When their appointed time came, they 
were transformed into trees near the altar 
— Philemon into an oak and Baucis into a 
lime-tree. Ovid saw the trees, surrounded 
by a wall and hung with garlands and 
votive offerings such as those we now see 
in the Pompeian pictures, 


E’en yet an ancient Tyanean shows 
A spreading oak, that near a linden grows; 
The neighborhood confirm the prodigy — 
Grave men, not vain of tongue or like to lie. 
I saw myself the garlands on their boughs 
And tablets hung for gifts of granted vows; 
And off’ring fresher up, with pious pray’r, 
The good, said I, are God’s peculiar care, 
And such as honor heav’n, shall heavenly 
honor share.* 


The wall which enclosed the trees was 
the so-called “ Sacellum,” the earliest form 
of temple, open at the top to let in air and 
light. Sometimes there was an altar near 
them, with lamps burning and the image 
of the serpent, the guardian god of the 
place (genius loci), which is so often seen in 
the Pompeian houses and streets. Among 
the objects hung from the trees are the 
sacred vitta, or sashes, and the oscilla, 
little votive images to Bacchus, connected 
with the introduction of his worship into 
Attica. Icarus —soruns the myth — had 
first cultivated the vine there, and the peo- 
ple having become drunk, thought he had 
poisoned them, and killed him. His 
daughter Erigone hanged herself in de- 
spair over his grave. Dionysus, to pun- 
ish them, sent a drought over the land, 
and an irresistible desire among the 
women to hang themselves as an expia- 
tion. This ceased when the murderers of 
Icarus were punished; but the symbol of 
swinging in the air as an expiation sur- 
vived in the festival of the Aiora, and in 
the suspended images.t The oscilla may 
be seen in the museum at Naples in the 
form of a medallion and crescent-shaped 
marble slabs, with bas-reliefs sculptured 
on both sides. These were at one time 
believed to be disks, but the fact that 
they are intended to be hung up, and also 
that similar objects have been found rep- 
resented hanging on trees and buildings, 
has shown that they are oscilla. Origi- | 
nally intended for sacred purposes, they | 
may have been also used at Pompeii as | 
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was one of the last heathen superstitions 
that survived. Fathers of the Church and 
councils inveighed against it, and urged 
those who had sacred trees on their land 
to lay the axe to them; and as late as the 
eighth century an edict of the Lombard 
king Luitprand punished any one who had 
honored a so-called sacred tree with the 
confiscation of half his property. 

The greater number of the landscapes 
represent coast scenery, and there are 
many representations of the villas which 
the Romans erected on the Bay of Naples 
in the latter days of the republic, and 
in the early days of the empire, and 
which Pliny the Younger describes in his 
letters. Some of them were built out on 
substructions in the sea, and their ruins 
may be seen even now, deep below the 
clear blue water on the Sorrento or Baie 
coast. Others, like the villas of Marius, 
Pompey, and Cesar at Baiw, were built 
on the rocks, towering high above the 
dangerous allurements for which that 
lovely spot, the favorite resort of the 
gay Roman world, was notorious. These 
were more like fortresses than villas, says 
Seneca, who thought it a reproach to have 
a villa at Baiz, and who fled from its 
dangers the day after his arrival. The 
ancients had a great love for the sea, but 
in their sea pieces they never painted 
a stormy sea. They were most familiar 
with its softer aspects, and the wild beau- 
ties of nature, which exercise such a spell 
over the modern mind, inspired them only 
with awe and terror. It is more difficult 
to trace the origin of the landscapes than 
that of the other compositions, as they 
have a much more mixed character, partly 
Greek, partly Roman. Landscape-paint- 
ing had probably its origin in scenic dec- 
oration, and it developed in Greece during 
the period of the Diadochi, when the feel- 
ing for nature assumed a more definite 
form. This tendency is reflected in the 
poetry of the time, and was probably 
due to the conquests of Alexander, by 
which the Greeks acquired a wider knowl- 
edge of the world and of nature. ‘The 
landscapes, with dramatic, mythological 
scenes, the idyllic ones which correspond 
with descriptions in Greck poetry, the 
Egyptian landscapes and the naval battles, 
have no doubt all a Hellenistic origin. 
On the other hand, the seacoasts with 
villas, and the representations of gardens, 


ornaments, having been found principally | bear the Roman character, and are of a 
in peristylia and viridaria. Tree-worship | later date. Pliny mentions that the painter 


* Metamorphoses, viii., Dryden’s translation. 
+t The three forms of expiation— by air, by water, 
and by fire—are mentioned in Virgil, AZneid, vi. 741. 


Ludius, in the time of Augustus, intro- 
duced new motives into landscape-paint- 
ing, and he describes the very subjects 
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we see represented in those pictures. In 
landscape-painting the painter had more 
free play than in figure-painting. The 
landscapes, with one or two exceptions, 
do not repeat themselves. The decorator 
worked without model, according to cer- 
tain given precepts, and sometimes a 
more or less incongruous motive is put in 
simply to fill up the space. Inthe myth- 
ological landscapes which can be traced 
to Hellenistic models, we find the scenery 
of the background in complete harmony 
with the action represented. Much injus- 
tice has been done to the Pompeian land- 
scapes by comparing their perspective to 
that of the Chinese. It is true that of 
the two kinds of perspective, the linear 
and the aérial, the Pompeian artists best 
understood the latter, which is more a 
question of artistic feeling than of geo- 
metrical rule. They must, however, have 
had a sense of the linear perspective, since 
they carried it out within certain limits in 
their architectural drawings. In the front 
views it is usually correct, while it fails 
in the more complicated side views. 

The question how far the Greeks un- 
derstood the rules of perspective has been 
much debated. Materials are wanting to 
enable us to arrive at a positive conclu- 
sion, Though the perspective of some of 
the paintings that have come down to us 
is admirable as a whole, yet it has been 
maintained on good authority that not one 
of them, either at Pompeii or in other 
Roman ruins, could bear the test of the 
ruler and the compass. As, however, no 
masterpieces of Greek painting have come 
down to us, and the paintings that now 
remain represent decorative art alone, it 
is clear that we have not sufficient data to 
form a correct judgment. 

Nor do the ancient writings supply the 
deficiency. Attempts to produce in stage 
scenery the illusion of reality had, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, been first made in the 
days of Aischylus by the painter Agathar- 
chus, who left a treatise on the subject. 
According to Aristotle it was Sophocles 
who first introduced scene-painting, but 
these two statements have been reconciled 
by Miiller and Brunn. Since Dr. Dérp- 
feld’s demonstrations have revolutionized 
the old ideas about the Greek stage, and 
have shown that the action took place in 
the round orchestra or dancing-place, some 
critics have disputed the statement of 
Vitruvius, or at least doubted whether it 
refers to scene-painting ; but it is not so 
easy to refute Aristotle, who uses the 
word “ scenography,” and, moreover, the 





a background from which the actors could 
emerge ; “a king’s palace, a temple, or the 
like,” as Miss Harrison explains. These 
were temporary structures, which were 
probably partly contrived by painting. 
The studies of Agatharchus were con- 
tinued, says Vitruvius, by Democritus and 
Anaxagoras, who wrote “to explain how 
the points of sight and distance ought to 
guide the lines, as in nature, to a centre ; 
so that by means of pictorial deception 
the real appearances of buildings appear 
on the scene, which, painted on a flat 
vertical surface, seem nevertheless to ad- 
vance and recede.” The panel-painters 
adapted the studies of the scenograph to 
the backgrounds of their paintings, and 
though scenography was an inferior kind 
of art which ministered chiefly to the taste 
of the multitude, it had no doubt an im- 
portant influence on the development of 
painting, and Agatharchus prepared the 
way for Apollodorus, who first painted 
chiaroscuro. Pliny states that the painters 
of Sicyon made mathematical and geomet- 
rical studies essential conditions of good 
painting. Pamphilus — influenced no 
doubt by the canon of Polycletus, a native 
of Sicyon, like himself —first laid down 
rules for painting as Polycletus had done 
for sculpture, and the painter Pausias, his 
disciple, put these rules into practice and 
excelled in foreshortening. 

It is highly probable that the Greeks, 
who formulated the rules of geometry and 
who made drawing an essential part of 
the education oi their free-born children, 
studied carefully the laws of appearances 
and applied the rules of geometry to the 
representation of objects on a flat surface. 
But beyond allusions to the most elemen- 
tary rules, such as those mentioned by 
Vitruvius, there is nothing in the ancient 
writings to show what their theory was. 
Goethe, in his criticisms on the Pompeian 
paintings reproduced by Zahn, says that 
gifted as the ‘artists were and endowed 
with exquisite senses, especially that of 
the eye, they saw right in the main. “ What 
a sharp and true observation could give 
they possessed. The abstract rule upon 
which we pride ourselves, and which does 
not always agree with our taste, was, like 
so many others that were afterwards dis- 
covered, wholly unknown.” Phidias knew 
better than his critics that the statue of 
Athene would fulfil all its conditions when 
placed on a high column, and the horses 
of the Parthenon are correct in all their 
motions, though the zoopraxiscope had not 
been invented. Whatever knowledge the 


round orchestra did not exclude scenery, | Greeks had of the rules of perspective 
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has been lost to us, and, like much else, 
had to be laboriously reconquered when 
Europe emerged out of the darkness of 
the Middle Ages.* Helbig points out that 
the great difference between ancient and 
modern landscape-painting lies in the 
treatment of atmospheric effects. Cloud 
scenery and mists, which give so great a 
charm to the French, Dutch, and English 
schools, are almost wholly absent from 
the Campanian landscapes. One reason, 
no doubt, is that southern nature does not 
produce the same variety of effects as the 
sombre, damp climates of the North ; but 
when due allowance is made for this differ- 
ence in the aspect of nature herself, there 
still remain the different ways of looking 
at her. The Greek genius was eminently 
plastic, and though this retarded the prog- 
ress of painting, which did not reach its 
zenith till long after sculpture, it did not 
prove detrimental to the final development 
of figure-painting, as it was combined 
with an exquisite sense of coloring. Their 
strong love of form rather prevented the 
artists from crowding their pictures ; but 
it was less favorable to landscape-paint- 
ing, where color is more important than 
form. The landscape-painters never lost 
sight of the outlines which in nature so 
often seem to melt away in the distant 
atmosphere. They uniformly selected a 
high horizon to give more prominence to 
the topography of the scenery. And the 
monochrome landscapes, painted either 
in green or yellow on some of the Pom- 
peian walls, show the same tendency to 
attach greater importance to form than 
color. 

The anthropomorphic conception of,na- 
ture, which was a stimulant to the devel- 
opment of sculpture, was also unfavorable 
to landscape-painting. While the Greeks 
peopled nature with gods and goddesses 
— dryads, oreads, naiads, nymphs that 
inhabited the woods, the mountains, the 
streams —the landscape itself was but a 
background; and though in Hellenistic 
times a stronger feeling for its beauties 
developed, it did not destroy this anthro- 
pomorphism, but grew up side by side 
with it, for the number of personifications 
of nature rather increased than dimin- 
ished. We do not find among the Greeks 
a less deep and tender love of nature, or a 
less keen appreciation of her softer beau- 
ties than in modern times, but it was of a 
different kind. She was in some ways 
more to them than she is to us. In per- 
sonifying her, they attributed to her a 


_ * Pietro del Borgo, in the fifteenth century, was the 
first who elaborated the theory of modern perspective. 
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moral sense. That serene indifference 
of nature to human suffering, which ex- 
torts from the modern poet the bitter 
cry :— 

O schGne Welt, du bist abscheulich — 


did not affect the Greeks. To them she 
was full of sympathy with man’s fate. In 
Bion, one of the poets of the Hellenistic 
age, the mountains, the trees, the rivers 
bewail the fate of Adonis. In Moschus’s 
“Lament for Bion” the trees cast down 
their fruit, the flowers fade for sorrow 
over the death of Bion. . In the picture of 
the death of Hippolytus,. described by 
Philostratus, the mountain nymphs tear 
their cheeks, the water nymphs their hair, 
the flowers fade in the meadows, in sym- 
pathy with the fate of Hippolytus. In 
many of the Pompeian paintings a figure 
on a mountain-top, personifying the moun- 
tain, looks down with interest on the scene 
below. But where man held such an all- 
important place in nature, nature could not 
be dissociated from man. She was ever 
the theatre, the witness of his actions, and 
the artists only represented her in relation 
to him. It follows, from these various 
reasons, that in spite of the incontestable 
idyllic beauty and poetry of the Campa- 
nian landscapes, they are restricted to a 
narrow scope, and it is doubtful whether 
landscape-painting ever was more than a 
subordinate branch of art in Greece. 
There is no evidence of any Greek 
painter having practised landscape-paint- 
ing. . The only Greek landscape-painters 
whose names have come down to us are 
Demetrius and Serapion, who were both 
from Alexandria and worked in Rome. 
Demetrius was the friend of king Ptolemy 
Philometer, who took up his abode with 
him when he came to Rome as an exile. 
Nothing is known of his paintings, and 
the name fopographos, which Diodorus 
gives him, has led to much discussion as 
to the nature of his work. Serapion lived 
at a later date, and all we hear of him is 
that he painted scenery. The Roman 
Ludius, to whom Pliny gives a prominent 
place, seems to have applied landscape- 
painting only to decorative purposes. 
There are good reasons for believing that 
some of his work has come down to us in 
the paintings of a garden in Livia’s villa 
at Prima Porta. They were painted in 


his time, in the style introduced by him. 
They are superior to any other garden 
representations, and they were found in 
an imperial villa, where the best artists 
were no doubt employed. 

\ The time when the Pompeian wall-dec- 
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orations were executed cannot be stated 
with precision, but their chronology prob- 
ably ranges over the two centuries pre- 
ceding the destruction. We find in them 
an almost complete illustration of the de- 
scription in Vitruvius of the successive 
stages of wall-painting. Though examples 
of these various styles have been found 
in other Roman ruins, nowhere can we 
follow them up chronologically as well as 
at Pompeii. Mau and Overbeck distin- 
guish between four styles. The earliest, 
in which there is no figure-painting, is 
characterized by imitations in painted 
stucco of colored marble panels, and its 
duration corresponds with the period of 
peace between the Hannibal and Social 
wars, when Oscan culture, under Hellenic 
influences, reached its highest develop- 
ment, and the finest buildings in the town 
arose. This is generally known as the 
tuff period —a name which Nissen has 
given it, because the houses were mainly 
built of volcanic tuff instead of the lime- 
stone from the Sarnus, which had pre- 
viously been used. Examples of the first 
style of decoration may be seen in the 
Basilica, the house of Sallust, and the 
house of the Faun; and traces in various 
other houses show that it must have once 
been very general. The colors are few 
and decided — violet, yellow, bluish green, 
and sometimes brick red, besides white 
and black. In the house of the Faun it 
was combined with magnificent mosaic 
floors, executed at the same date. The 
chasteness of the walls and the richness 
of the pavement form so tasteful an en- 
semble that their combination may well 
have belonged to the style, which probably 
originated in Alexandria, for marble pan- 
elling itself was not introduced into Italy 
till a later period. 

The second style is no longer entirely 
ornamental. It consists of architectural 
designs which, by means of perspective, 
and light, and shades, are almost always 
intended to produce the delusion of an 
extension of space. Marble is still imi- 
tated, but in painting instead of panelled 
stucco. Painted masks and various other 
objects are introduced as ornaments, and 
finally, the architectural designs, by divid- 
ing the wall into compartments, become 
the framework of centre pictures. The 
lights and shades give more variety of 
coloring, and vermilion is used for the 
firsttime. This style probably dates from 
Sulla’s colonization. 

The third style differs from the second 
in being purely decorative. It uses the 
same means, but modifies them, and solely 
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aims at ornamenting the wall. Imitations 
of marble are given up. The candelabrum, 
which already appears in the second style, 
becomes a favorite and elegant motive. 
The mythological landscapes, of which the 
finest examples that exist are the scenes 
from the Odyssey found on the Esquiline 
in Rome, belong to this style, as well as 
to the former one, Single figures, fre- 
quently of an Egyptian character, occur, 
however, more often than imitations of 
panel paintings, which only became gen- 
eral in the later style of decoration. The 
colors are chaste, and litile use is made 
of minium. “Beauty in simplicity, the 
true stamp of a refined and highly devel- 
oped taste, is the special characteristic of 
this style,” says Mau. It probably ex- 
tended over the early half of the first cen- 
tury. The style that superseded it dif- 
fered from it chiefly in being more highly 
ornamental, more vivid in coloring, more 
varied in design, and altogether more daz- 
zling to the eye. The two {favorite colors 
are yellow and sky-blue, especially the 
former. Less use is made of minium, and 
cheaper reds are used instead. The rela- 
tive merits of the pictures in the third 
and fourth style of decoration are difficult 
to determine, as, through the earthquake, 
many of the earlier ones were destroyed ; 
and when the town was restored, probably 
only the best were preserved. A few also 
have been inserted into the wall. The 
pictures that are of Campanian origin be- 
long exclusively to the latest style, while 
those of the third style all go back to Hel- 
lenistic models. The tendency of the 
earlier period is, on the whole, more ideal- 
istic; that of the later one more realistic. 
The heroic and pathetic prevail in the 
third style, the sensuous in the fourth. 
The former excels in its draperies, the 
lines are carefully drawn; while in the 
latter the figures are more often nude and 
the coloring is more brilliant. Greater 
expression is given to the faces as the 
painter is brought into closer contact with 
reality. Some of the finest Pompeian 
paintings, such as the Homeric ones from 
the house of the tragic poet — Zeus and 
Hera, and the carrying off of Briseis— 
Achilles and Chiron, Achilles at Scyros, 
Zephyrus and Flora, Io and Isis, have 
been found in decorations of the latest 
style, as well as the majority of the aérial 
figures; and the exquisite Herculaneum 
painting, Telephus suckled by the hind, 
also belongs to this group. 

The painted architectural constructions, 
which were originally true imitations and 
seemingly capable of giving real support 
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to a building, had by degrees become 
purely fanciful. Every kind of fantastic 
ornament was introduced into them, and 
Vitruvius complains that nature had been 
altogether lost sight of. “The objects,” 
he says, “which the ancients took for 
their models from reality are despised by 
the corrupted fashion of the present day. 
We nowadays see upon our walls not so 
much copies of actual things as fantastic 
monstrosities. Thus reeds take the place 
of columns in a design, ribboned and 
streamered ornaments with curling leaves 
and spiral tendrils take the place of pedi- 
ments, diminutive temples are supported 
upon candelabra, vegetable shapes spring 
from the tops of pediments, and send forth 
multitudes of -delicate stems with twining 
tendrils and figures seated meaninglessly 
among them. Nay, from the very flowers 
which the stalks sustain, are made to 
issue demi-figures having the heads some- 
times of human beings and sometimes of 
brutes.” 

This description applies almost entirely 
to the latest style in which Pompeii was 
restored after the earthquake. There are 
traces that it had been introduced some- 
what earlier, and we find it the most com- 
mon not only at Pompeii but in other 
Roman ruins of the same period. It has 
been called the grottesche, from the grot- 
toes or subterranean places in Rome 
where it was first discovered. Severe art- 
critics, like Vitruvius, who apply the test 
of strict rules, may find fault with these 
exuberances of fancy; but their very 
charm lies in their emancipation from rule, 
kept as they are within the bounds of per- 
fect taste. These decorations, which were 
frequently combined with beautiful stucco- 
work, have excited the admiration of the 
modern world generation after generation 
ever since they were first excavated. 
Raphael and Giovanni da Udine repro- 
duced them in the Loggie of the Vatican, 
Giulio Romano in his master-work, the 
Palazzo del Te at Mantua, and they are 
still the ideal of artistic wall-decoration. 
It was one of the most fortunate events 
in the history of art that in Raphael’s 
time some of the finest of these wall- 
decorations were brought to light by the ex- 
cavations in the baths of Titus on Mount 
Esquiline. There he and his disciples 


saw those light and graceful draperies, 
those inimitable aérial figures, many of 
which time has now destroyed, but of 
which our generation may see the replicas 
on the Pompeian and Herculaneum walls. 
We are told how Raphael, when he first 
saw them, marvelled at their beauty and 
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their freshness. In those exquisite re- 
mains of ancient art the great painters of 
the Renaissance found a new inspiration. 
They studied the figures, the arabesques, 
the very nature of the stucco. With the 
true insight of genius they were satisfied 
to copy where it was vain to attempt to 
rival. The figures called the “ Hours,” 
painted by Giovanni da Udine and Perino 
del Vaga in the Vatican, are identical 
with two figures found at Herculaneum. 
In those days Herculaneum was not ex- 
cavated, but the same subjects are fre- 
quently repeated in ancient art for the 
sake of their beauty, and these very figures 
must have been seen by them in the ex- 
cavations of Rome. 

Without speaking of the paintings which 
were ruthlessly destroyed in the early part 
of the excavations, it is melancholy to 
think that the greater part of those that 
have been excavated in the course of a 
century have already faded through at- 
mospheric influences, and that no means 
of preserving them permanently have been 
found. In some cases, the very precau- 
tions taken for their preservation have 
been detrimentalto them. The picture of 
Achilles giving up Briseis—one of the 
finest that have come down to us — was 
not taken to Naples till more than two 
years after its excavation, owing to the 
great difficulty of detaching it from the 
wall, All that time it remained exposed 
to the air, and its beautiful coloring suf- 
fered much in consequence. The picture 
of Adonis dying in the arms of Aphrodite 
was seen in all its freshness by Raoul- 
Rochette in 1833, three years after its ex- 
cavation ; but when he saw it again, six 
years later, he found it much faded. The 
charming little pictures of Cupids and 
Psyches in the house of Marcus Lucretius, 
excavated in the presence of Mr. E. 
Falkener in 1846, and then tolerably clear, 
were nearly effaced two years after by the 
action of the salt in the stucco. Mr. 
Falkener took hurried sketches of them 
at the time of the excavation, during a 
momentary absence of the custode, for it 
was not allowed then to make drawings of 
unedited paintings till after three years 
had expired, when they were often spoilt 
and almost obliterated. Helbig also found 
that, after a few years, some of the pictures 
which had been left on the spot were either 
wholly destroyed or much damaged; and 
that even those in the Museum had suf- 
fered from various causes. In many cases 
the original colors of the pictures have 
changed —sometimes even before the 





excavation. The heat of the volcanic mass 
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has often made the yellow ochre turn red, 
especially at Herculaneum; and the cin- 
nabar or vermilion — called by the Romans 
minium — becomes black after a time, 
from contact with the air. Zahn saw this 
process go on under hiseyes. He noticed 
that, while the black grounds faded, the 
red ones became of an intenser black ; and 
he remarked that investigators who had 
not actually witnessed this process on the 
spot, on seeing traces of red in these 
black grounds, erroneously believed that 
the artists had laid a red ground first, 
and painted it over black afterwards. 
Sometimes the minium has been painted 
over a ground of yellow ochre, in which 
case it comes off by degrees, leaving the 
yellow ground exposed. In places where 
it has been laid on very thin it turns 
violet. The Pompeians, however, as we 
have seen, used the minium but seldom in 
the later decorations. It was a very ex- 
pensive color, and it faded when exposed 
to the sun unless it went through a process 
(called by the Greeks ausis) of covering 
it, when the wall was dry, with hot Punic 
wax mixed with oil, and burning it in after- 
wards by approaching an iron pan with 
hot coals. This seems to have been rarely 
practised at Pompeii, and other reds — 
such as red ochres or sinopis — were used 
in preference. Some pictures after their 
excavation are as short-lived as the ephem- 
erz, and we owe a debt of gratitude to 
men like Zahn, Ternite, Raoul-Rochette, 
Presuhn, Niccolini, and many others, who 
have preserved us the colored drawings 
not only of those pictures which are still 
extant, and which we do not see in all 
their freshness as they did, but also those 
which unfortunately have perished. Zahn 
was for three years at Pompeii — in 1825, 
1826, and 1827, and again in 1830, during 
some of the most important excavations 
—and he made at once drawings on the 
spot of the principal objects. It was with 
him at Pompeii that Goethe’s son stayed 
when the famous house —called at first 
Casa di Goethe, but better known as the 
Casa del Fauno—was first excavated. 
Presuhn, who unfortunately died while 
the second edition of his valuable book 
was going through the press, lived eight 
years in Italy, and contributed, with the 
assistance of Signor Discanno and Miss 
Amy Butts, in keeping exact copies of 
many a painting which has now entirely, 
or almost entirely, disappeared. 
Notwithstanding that so much has been 
destroyed, there remain at Pompeii a large 
number of pictures which exhibit a mar- 
vellous amount of freshness. The preser- 
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vation of the pictures depends upon 
varfous causes, such as the more or less 
careful preparation of the stucco, and (if 
we admit, with Donner, that the pictures 
are frescoes) on the amount of care taken 
to finish them while the wall was still wet. 
The directions given by Vitruvius about 
the thickness and composition of the 
stucco, in order to ensure its solidity, have 
not always been followed by the Pom- 
peians, owing probably to the haste with 
which the town was restored after the 
earthquake. But the quality of the stucco 
is always far superior to our modern 
fresco-grounds. The frequent use of sea 
sand in the preparation of the stucco has, 
however, had fatal consequences in devel- 
oping saltpetre, which destroys its firm- 
ness, 

The technical part of the Pompeian 
paintings has been a matter of dispute for 
more than a century. The painter Don- 
ner, in an interesting treatise, has gone 
very fully into the arguments, of which we 
can only give an outline here. The ques- 
tion was, whether they were done in fresco, 
in tempera, or after the old method of the 
Greeks in encaustic. It was suggested 
from the first that they were frescoes, but 
Carcani, with all the authority of a member 
of the Accademia Ercolanese, contradicted 
this view in the first volume of the “ Pit- 
ture Antiche d’Ercolani,” and maintained 
that, with few exceptions, they were done 
in tempera. Winckelmann seems to have 
agreed with him at first, though he became 
doubtful on the subject afterwards. Ra- 
phael Mengs — than whom there could be 
no more competent judge, as he distin- 
guished himself in fresco and tempera, as 
well as oil-painting — gave distinctly as 
his opinion that the pictures were fres- 
coes. His views, however, do not seem 
to have had the weight they deserved. 
The Abbate Requeno had tried to prove 
that the grounds were frescoes and that 
the figures and ornaments were done in 
encaustic, and he carried with him Carlo 
Fea, Raphael Mengs’s friend. This view 
prevailed for a long time. Early in the 
century, the French chemist, Chaptal, and 
afterwards Sir Humphry Davy, analyzed 
the pigments found in jars at Pompeii and 
in other Roman ruins, as well as fragments 
of the paintings, and proved that, with one 
exception, a pink color in a jar, probably 
the purpurissum of which Pliny speaks, 
they were minerals such as are used in 
fresco-painting, and that wax, the neces- 
sary ingredient for encaustic, was totally 
absent. But though this was convincing 
as far as the general character of the 
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pictures went, the cherished idea still 
lingered in some minds that a few at 
least might be encaustics. Subsequent 
analyses made by Professor Geiger, from 
Heidelberg, in 1826, and in later times by 
the French chemist Chevreul, had differ- 
ent results. Geiger found wax, glue, and 
other organic substances in the stucco, 
but Donner attributes this fact to accident, 
and believes that the painted fragments 
taken out of the ruins, on which the experi- 
ments were made, had probably received 
a coating of varnish, as was usually done 
at the time of the excavation to preserve 
the pictures. This supposition is borne 
out by the testimony of Mazois, who wit- 
nessed the excavations early in the cen- 
tury, and who, after describing the process 
by which some of the paintings in the 
house of Sallust were varnished for their 
preservation, says : — 


Cette expérience n’a pas eu le succés qu’on 

en attendait. Le dissolvant qui avait servi a 
étendre la cire et a lui procurer la trans- 
parence, s’étant volatilisé avec le temps, la 
cire a reparu dans son état naturel et a formé 
un tartre blanc qui a fait croire 4 quelques 
personnes que le procédé d’aprés lequel les 
parois avaient été peintes, était bien vraiment 
V’encaustique des anciens, tandis que ces 
peintures sont a fresque comme toutes celles 
de Pompéi. 
The presence of the other organic sub- 
stances may be due to the frequent use of 
sea sand — which contains many such — 
in the preparation of the walls. Chevreul, 
though he found no wax, resin, or gum, 
also discovered traces of organic sub- 
stances in the painted wall fragments, but 
he found neither animal nor vegetable 
matter in the pigments. 

In the controversy between the arche- 
ologists Letronne and Raoul-Rochette as 
to whether the Greeks painted the walls 
of their temples or decorated them with 
wood panel paintings, the vexed question 
of the methods employed by the ancients 
for their mural paintings also found a 
place. Letronne maintained that the 
Greeks did not paint in fresco, but used 
the fresco process merely for coloring 
their walls in the first instance, and painted 
in tempera or encaustic over it, and that 
this method had been followed at Pompeii. 
Raoul-Rochette was of opinion that the 
Greeks sometimes practised fresco-paint- 
ing, but that it held a very subordinate 
place in Greek art, and that in the great 
days of Greece the temples had been hung 
with wood panel paintings. As for the 


Pompeian paintings, he believed them to 
Hirt in 1833, 


have been done in tempera. 
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and Miiller in 1835, wrote that the grounds 
alone were done in fresco, and the figures 
and ornaments in tempera, and this view 
was adopted by Overbeck in his second 
edition of “ Pompeji.” The architect 
Wiegmann, Welcker, and Kiigler, how- 
ever, all followed in Mengs’s footsteps, 
and believed the Pompeian paintings to 
be frescoes, and there is no doubt that 
Mazois held the same view. Otto Donner, 
with a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
and with the admirable Teutonic industry, 
accuracy, and minuteness, has studied on 
the spot the methods employed for paint- 
ing the Pompeian walls, and he has come 
to the conclusion that the pictures are 
chiefly frescoes, that the tempera painting 
only plays a subordinate and supplemen- 
tary part, and that there is no encaustic 
wall-painting. This view has been adopted 
by Overbeck in his last edition of ‘* Pom- 
peji,” and the arguments as well as the 
evidence seem entirely in its favor. Pliny 
says that wax colors are not suited to 
stucco walls, and no encaustic paintings 
have been found on the walls of any ot the 
Roman ruins or of the Catacombs. It is 
essential not to confuse encaustic paint- 
ing with the process called the ausis, 
already described, where the wax was 
merely laid on as a preserving varnish. 
Pliny’s description of encaustic painting 
had, from its conciseness, led to various 
interpretations, He says:— 


In ancient times there were but two methods 
of encaustic painting, in wax and on ivory, 
with the cestrum or pointed graver. When, 
however, this art came to be applied to the 
painting of ships of war, a third method was 
adopted, that of melting the wax colors and 
laying them on with a brush while hot. Paint- 
ing of this nature applied to vessels will never 
spoil from the action of the sun, winds, or salt 
water. 


The ship-painting is sufficiently clear, but 
it has been an open question whether the 
cestrum applied to both the first methods 
or only to painting on ivory. According 
to Donner’s interpretation it was used for 
both, and from the fact of Pliny’s frequent 
mention of painting with the brush as 
distinct from encaustic panel-painting, this 
interpretation seems the most probable. 
Donner believes that in painting on wood 
panels and ivory, the powdered colors, 
mixed with Punic wax reduced by means 
of a solvent to about the thickness of 
modelling wax, were laid on with the 
cestrum or spatula and burnt in afterwards 
with the rhaddion, an iron rod, which was 
heated. The cestrum was an instrument 





pointed at one end and flat at the other; 
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and Donner thinks that it was toothed at 
the flat end like the leaf of the Betonica, 
the plant called in Greek Cestros, from 
which he derives its name. The painter, 
no doubt, had a variety of these instru- 
ments. Some of the portraits found by 
Mr. F. Petrie on the Egyptian mummies 
at Rubajjat are the only specimens of an- 
cient encaustic painting that we know to 
be genuine ; and though they are but poor 
specimens of a period of decadence, they 
are invaluable on account of the light they 
throw on this branch of ancient art. Both 
Donner and Cros and Henry clearly see 
the traces of the cestrum in these paint- 
ings, but they also see those of the brush. 
Donner, however, will not admit that in 
the great works of encaustic art the brush 
was used at all, while Cros and Henry be- 
lieve it was used “du moins comme in- 
strument préparatoire;” but they add: 
“ Pourtant nous avons reconnu pratique- 
ment qu’on pouvait se contenter du ces- 
trum.” One specimen of painting on 
\vory was found at Pompeii in the shape 
of thin ivory tablets, painted with Egyp- 
tian figures and ornaments, and probably 
forming a casket, and these were given 
away on the spot by the Prince of Capua 
to an English lady, and, according to 
Raoul-Rochette, have never been traced 
since. There exists, however, at the 
British Museum an Egyptian casket, 
which is said to come from Herculaneum, 
and which corresponds with the descrip- 
tion of the object found at Pompeii, and 
probably the two were very similar.* 
These caskets appear to have been in use 
at that time. A casket almost identical 
with the one in the Museum was found 
in the cemetery of Hawara, in Egypt. 
Drawings of it may be seen in Mr, F, 
Petrie’s book. 

Encaustic, with the Greeks, was the 
nearest equivalent to modern oil-painting, 
and there can be no doubt that the Greek 
genius brought it to great perfection, for 
the ancient writers evidently thought as 
much of their painting as their sculpture. 
Painting, in fact, was not only an inde- 
pendent art, but it was the complement of 
sculpture. We know what value Prax- 
iteles attached to the circumlitio of Ni- 


* Attempts to identify the two caskets have been 
fruitless. It was supposed that the English lady might 
have been Mrs. R. Auldjo, to whom the Prince of 
Capua gave part of the glass vase found in 1834 in the 
house of the Faun, which she gave to the British 
Museum, and which, united to its other half, is known 
as the Auldjo vase ; ‘but there is no record of how the | 
casket found its way into the museum, and it is in too 
good condition to be identified with the object de- 
scribed by Raoul-Rochette in “ Peintures Antiques 
Inédites,” p. 379. 
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cias. The tradition of encaustic, however, 
is so completely lost that the best author- 
ities arrive at the most opposite appre- 
ciations. Donner, while recognizing its 
merits in greater brilliancy and depth of 
coloring, believes it to have been a limited 
process ; and he concludes, from the fact 
that the great Greek painters constantly 
used other methods side by side with it, 
and also from its having been early aban- 
doned, that it was unsuited to the broad 
treatment of large compositions. It is 
doubtful whether the greatest of Greek 
painters, Apelles, painted in encaustic at 
all. Wiegmann and Brunn arrive at much 
the same conclusion, and believe that oil- 
painting has many advantages over encaus- 
tic. Cros and Henry, on the contrary, 
give the preference to encaustic, arguing 
that wax, unlike oil, allies with all colors, 
that it does not flake off, that neither sun, 
heat, damp, nor dust can hurt it, that time 
has no effect on it, and that it can be re- 
touched without inconvenience, and this 
view is supported by Mr. Cecil Smith. 

A picture of a painter’s studio was found 
at Pompeii, and reproduced by Mazois, 
but it was destroyed by the rain soon after 
the excavation. It represented one of the 
favorite caricatures of the Pompeian art- 
ists—namely, pigmies performing the 
avocations of men. One is the artist 
seated before his easel, with his brush in 
hand, painting another pigmy dressed up 
as a distinguished personage. Near him 
stands his palette, in the shape of a four- 
legged table, on which the colors are 
spread and a jar for washing the brushes. 
Another pigmy mixes colors over a brazier. 
This evidently represents two methods, 
showing that while the painter is paint- 
ing in tempera, he practised encaustic 
also. 

In 1851, in a shop in the Strada di Sta- 
biz, various materials for painting were 
found — pieces of pumice-stone, pitch, 
resin, several pigments, a pestle, and jar 
for pounding the colors —in which Don- 
ner recognizes the materials required for 
the coarser method of encaustic painting 
employed for ships. Some crushed pieces 
of resin had been mixed with yellow ochre, 
from which it would seem as if resin as 
well as wax might be used in this process. 
No wax was found in the shop, and indeed 
very little in Pompeii. 

The reasons Donner gives for conclud- 
ing that the pictures are frescoes are : that 
| the colors on the walls are real fresco col- 
|ors; that the careful preparation of the 
stucco rendered any mixture with the col- 
ors unnecessary; that in many cases he 
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has found the joints, though carefully con- 
cealed under the ornaments, where a fresh 
ground had to be made; that fresco being 
the most lasting process it was also the 
most likely to be used for wall-painting. 
From the directions Vitruvius gives about 
wall-decoration, it is clear that fresco wa 
the only suitable method, and he points to 
the ancient Greek walls as models. In 
fact, Donner believes that tempera paint- 
ings would long ago have perished. It 
is true that the Egyptians painted in tem- 
pera thousands of years before the Pom- 
peians painted their walls, and that their 
colors have shown greater durability than 
those of the Pompeians ; but this is mainly 
owing to the extreme dryness of their cli- 
mate, while at Pompeii the pictures almost 
always come to light in a very damp 
condition, and take several weeks to dry, 
before the preserving varnish can be put 
over them. The process of fresco secco 
(that is, wetting the wall, covering it with 
a layer of lime, and painting upon it; or 
painting straight on the wet wall with 
colors mixed with lime) has also been 
traced at Pompeii, while tempera has been 
used principally for touching up. Donner 
refutes an error of Carcani, adopted by 
Overbeck in his second edition, that the 
fresco colors combine chemically with the 
stucco, and become inseparable from it. 
This is not the case. The water alone 
penetrates into the stucco, while the parti- 
cles of color adhere firmly to the surface. 
Through the absorption of the water, part 
of the hydrate of lime in the stucco is dis- 
solved. It rises to the surface, and is 
converted into carbonate of lime, giving 
the paint a coating which not only protects 
it, but imparts a greater lustre to the col- 
ors. It is evident that the thicker the 
stucco is, the more water it absorbs and 
the more time it allows for the composi- 
tion before drying, while a larger propor- 
tion of the solution of hydrate of lime is 
developed. 

Uninteresting as the subject of the 
technique may seem, it is most important 
for the right appreciation of the Pompeian 
paintings. The defects in the details, such 
as occasional inaccuracy of drawing, want 
of finish, and the absence of the more del- 
icate shades of expression, are more easily 
accounted for; and our admiration will 
increase if we consider the hasty process 
by which such a marvellous combination 
‘of artistic work was produced. We see 
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them, moreover, exposed to a much 
stronger light than they were intended 
for, since the rooms in a Roman house 
received all their light from the atrium and 
peristylium. We would fain ask who were 
these wonderful decorators whose work, 
Kafter nearly two thousand years, fills us 
with admiration? It is probable that the 
houses were decorated by associations of 
painters which were formed in those days 
to satisfy the enormous demand for works 
of art that existed in the Roman Empire. 
Since the second Punic War and the tak- 
ing of Corinth, when the first Greek works 
of art had been brought over, the taste for 
Greek art had gone on increasing. For 
two centuries the Greek towns had been 
systematically pillaged of their treasures, 
which had been carried to Rome. But 
the originals could not suffice to satisfy the 
taste which pervaded all classes of society, 
and a great many copies had to be made. 
Art degenerated into a handicraft, and this 
is one of the reasons why—while in 
Greece it had been exclusively cultivated’ 
by people of free condition —it became 
in the Roman Empire mainly the work of 
Greek slaves or freedmen. Pliny com- 
plains a great deal of the degeneration of 
art in his time, and of its being no longer 
in honorable hands. “Quand la Gréce 
vaincue,” says Wallon, “laissa tomber 
dans l’esclavage tant de maitres plus 
habiles que les maitres de Rome, ce 
travail déchut aussi dans la considération 
publique. On laissa l'art, on prit l’ar- 
tiste.” The slaves are frequently men- 
tioned by Roman writers as painters; 
they were often educated by their masters 
in the art for which they had a natural 
aptitude, having been born and bred 
among the highest and noblest traditions. 
It was sometimes made a condition of 
their liberation that they should continue 
to exercise for their masters’ benefit the 
art in which they had been trained by 
them. Pliny mentions that a freedman 
of Nero decorated with paintings a por- 
tico at Antium (Porto d’Anzio), Nero’s 
birthplace ; and it is very probable that 
Pompeii was painted by Greek slaves. 
Thus, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
profession of art had fallen somewhat into 
discredit as the taste for works of art in- 
creased. Art, however, never held more 
than a subordinate place in the life of the 
Romans, while among the Greeks it was 





part of the national life itself. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
EIGHT DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
PERIL.”’ 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver. — Othedlo. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SACK OF THE BANK. 

THOSE of us whose memory of India 
goes back, as does mine, to nearly fifty 
years ago, Cannot avoid that feeling of 
pride which we are told that we Anglo- 
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gun or a good horse, the things in them 
best worth stealing were the copper pots 
and pans in the kitchen, and the convey- 
ing of these they left to inferior practi- 
tioners, True, there was the delight of 
killing the English, but that must be in- 
dulged in only if it came in their way. 
They left the plundering of them to the 
lower orders of their community, to the 
mob, to the roughs and rogues and ruffians 
of the town. 

Their own thoughts turned towards the 
houses of their own fellow-countrymen, 





Indians should not entertain at the thought 
of the work we have done there. The 
change wrought in that period has been 
marvellous, and enormously to the benefit 
of the people. For one thing, we have 
given them a security of life and property 
such as was never known, dreamt of, in 
the land before. When we arrived on 
the scene we found robbery and murder 
carried on as open professions, and under 
religious sanction. Those who would 
“rob you for two pice and murder you for 
an anna” (their own saying) were very 
numerous. There were the guilds of poi- 
soners; there was the fraternity of stran- 
glers, whose name has become known in 
Europe, the Thugs, with whom death was 
the unalterable antecedent of robbery; 
there was the federation of thieves who 
stole into houses by boring holes through 
the walls; there were the gang of bold 
dacoits who carried houses by storm. 
And so Sheitanpara lifted up its head 
when it heard that the rule of those who 
had interfered so cruelly with the callings 
of its inhabitants, with their poisoning 
and strangling, with their robbery by vio- 
lence, or by thimble-rigging and strap-play 
and other ingenious devices, was over. 
The denizens of the Devil’s Quarter 
leaped up at the thought that they should 
be able to call this day their own. The 
news of the murder of the English shop- 
keeper and his family, of the plunder of 
his shop and house, set them all astir. 
Here was the bloody token of the downfall 
of the English power! Why, here was 
sanctioned robbery, applauded murder! 
But when the leaders among them began 
to consider how they should best realize 
this sudden and unexpected opportunity, 
it was not towards the houses of the En- 
glish people that the thoughts of those 
highflyers turned. ‘Those houses gener- 
ally contained little that they thought 
worth the taking. There was hardly ever 
any money in them — that was kept at the 





ank—no costly clothing, no jewels or 
gems. Exceptin the case of a valuable 


the dwelling-places of their wealthy fel- 
low-citizens, in which were the under- 
ground stores of gold, and silver, and 
gems —the women and children laden 
with jewellery, the wearers of necklets, 
and bracelets, and anklets (all of solid 
gold), of ear-rings, and nose-rings, and toe- 
rings, and girdles of silver and gold — 
where were the valuable shawls and pieces 
of cloth of gold; houses well worth the 
robbing. To-day was a day in which a 
man might make his fortune. But there 
was one dwelling-place of the English 
towards which the thoughts of the chief 
robbers in Sheitanpara turned at once to- 
day, as they had so often turned before. 
This was the bank house. The leading 
freebooter among them had often thought, 
with a longing mind and an itching palm, 
of the gold and silver collected together 
in one heap there, of the piles of gold 
mohurs and rupees. And now there was 
a chance of getting at these. When he 
hears that the 66th has taken the decisive 
step of slaying its officers, he makes up 
his mind that to-day at least the English 
will not be able to maintain that peace 
and order which, to him at all events, 
have been such disagreeable results of 
their rule. To-day lawlessness seems 
likely to prevail, and, if so, the bank will 
be one of the first objects of attention to 
those who mean to take advantage. of it. 
He must bestir himself if he wishes to be 
first in the field. He gets together his 
band, and adding slightly to its numbers 
— he does not care to make it too large — 
he starts for the bank. 

The bank stands by the side of a road 
that runs from Star Street to the English 
quarter. Doonghur Singh, the dacoit, 
would have preferred to have gone round 
and approached it from the side of the 
English quarter, so as to have had the 
best chance of arriving on the scene of 
action alone; but the distance was too 
great. He might arrive at the bank only 
to find that others had been there before 
him — to find the gold and silver, yea, even 
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the coppers gone. No, he must make for 
it from Star Street. As he enters on the 
road leading to the bank, he is as much 
surprised as delighted to find the road so 
vacant and still. The swirl in Star Street 
has drawn ali the traffic from the neigh- 
boring streets, into it; and so the re- 
nowned freebooter enjoys the satisfaction 
of seeing the road running on before him 
unoccupied by any large throng or band 
of people, in fact almost empty. But he 
is a well-known man in Khizrabad, and his 
entry on the road has been noticed. ‘“ The 
bank is about to be plundered!” — the 
cry flies around. Soon the band of pro- 
fessional marauders has at its heels a hur- 
rying crowd, a rushing crowd, with which 
it must now make a race of it. Some men 
belonging to the bank are coming down 
the road ; they rush back in order to give 
Mr. Hilton warning; but they will not 
reach the bank house much before the 
others, whose feet are winged by the 
thought of the rich prize that may await 
the first men in the race. 

We have said that, while the mutineers 
from Abdoolapore were marching up from 
the River Gate to Star Street, Mrs. Hilton 
and her daughters, seated in the pleasant 
western upper verandah of the house, 
were absorbed in the reading of their 
English, their ome letters. The trans- 
porting power of the carpet of the Prince 
Kumar-ul-Zaman in the “ Arabian Nights ” 
was nothing compared to that of a sheet 
of paper which will carry you over such 
enormous spaces, over oceans and conti- 
nents in a second of time. To what a 
distance have they been carried within 
the last few minutes — how many thou- 
sands of miles away! Away from the 
vast, flat, alien plain around them, with its 
mud-walled villages, the only habitations 
of men upon it — no man daring to dwell 
alone by himself in mansion, farmhouse, 
or cot —and its numerous mango groves ; 
from the vast plain, just now looking at its 
worst, where the trees are dust-laden and 
for hundreds of miles there is not a single 
flower, scarce a blade of green grass to be 
seen — where what is not dry, barren plain 
or dry morass is dry, brown fallow. Back to 
their fair native land, nowin all the beauty 
of the springtime, with its varied surface 
andits beautiful, widespread greenery, and 
its tall, ancestral trees, and its trim lawns 
and numerous orchards, its scattered cots, 
and farms, and mansions — marks of cen- 
turies of security, as the absence of them 
in Indiais a mark of the opposite — and 
its gorse-covered commons now aflame 
with gold, even the barren land fair; and 





its delightful hedgerows, and its green 
meadows filled with flowers —one of the 
most delightful sights in the world. When 
the two girls are borne away to that dis- 
tant place by the pieces of paper in their 
hands, they do not care to look on the 
aspect of the land, but on the faces of their 
friends— as yet their greatest friends; 
to hear of their fortunes, follow their 
thoughts, share in their hopes and fears. 
The aspects of any land, its physical 
characteristics, are not of such moment 
to them just now as human life, above all 
theirown. India has been to them as yet 
only a land of excitement, pleasurable ex- 
citement and delight, the land in which 
they have come to pass their lives, meet 
their parents, perchance their husbands. 
They have just seen it under its fairest 
aspect, during the beautiful winter season. 
They have not lived long enough in the 
land they have come to to have a deep 
craving for the land they have left; not 
long enough in a desiccated atmosphere 
to have an intense craving for cool, moist 
air; not long enough on these flat plains 
to have a deep desire for a land that rises 
and falls; not long enough beneath this 
fiery cope of heaven to have a passionate 
yearning for a shrouded sky. The aspect 
of their distant native land, as it was when 
those letters left it, comes up more vividly 
before Mrs. Hilton’s mental gaze, though 
she had not seen it for ten years, than 
before that of the girls who had left it 
scarcely a year ago. 

The letters Mrs, Hilton is most con- 
cerned in come from the place in which 
she was born, and in which she lived until 
she married and came out to India; its 
very sticks and stones form a part of her 
being. Nowis the time for rural excur- 
sions, and as mention is made of them 
how each well-known spot rises up again, 
clear and distinct, before Mrs. Hilton’s 
eyes. ‘The children have been to Cars- 
well Glen,” she reads in the letter from 
her mother — an old lady still as brisk and 
active and cheerful as herself, in whose 
charge her younger children are — and 
the aspect of the place in the early spring- 
time is as clear before her as is that of 
the Ghilani Bagh, on which she looks 
down from the verandah. It was a long, 
narrow dale or valley lying between the 
high moorland and the sea, cut out bya 
little stream on its descent from the former 
to the latter. How clearly she saw that 
wider middle portion to which the children 
had gone to gather primroses! The hur- 
rying brook, the beautiful groups of trees, 
the moss-grown mill with its calm, still 
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pool above and its rushing stream below, 
the meadows filled with buttercups and 
daisies, and the golden primroses growirg 
in such profusion everywhere, under these 
trees, in that hollow, in the cool shadow 
of the bank above the mill-pond. And 
then she becomes absorbed in all those 
little details about the children which have 
so great an interest for her; about Mary’s 
frock and Tommy’s jacket, and the change 
in the color of Susan’s hair (which Mrs. 
Hilton sighs at), and the loss of her first 
tooth. And then, when they all meet to- 
gether at breakfast the contents of the 
letters have to be discussed. And Mr. 
Hilton delays leaving to smoke his cigar, 
which he does before going down to his 
office. And when he has retired to his 
own room the mother and daughters still 
continue the interchange of information 
and the discussion thereof. Then Mr. 
Hilton reappears unexpectedly and says 
to his wife, ‘‘ There zs a disturbance in the 
city.” 

The emphasis means, “ Here is the dis- 
turbance | have apprehended and we have 
so often talked about.” He was also 
thinking of the discussion at Mr. Melvil’s 
three days before, on the night of the 
dance, when Mr. Melvil had so pooh- 
poohed the notion of such an occurrence. 

“A disturbance —in the city?” says 
Mrs. Hilton, not able to disengage her 
mind at once from the piece of interesting 
home gossip she and her daughters have 
been discussing. 

“Yes; aman in the office has brought 
the news. He does not seem very clear 
as to what has given rise to it, but it 
seems rather a serious one. You and the 
girls had better get out of the city and 
go up to the cantonment— go to Mrs. 
Campbell’s.” 

“But we cannot go away and leave you 
here, John,” says Mrs, Hilton. 

“IT shall be able to manage better by my- 
self, when you are away,” says Mr. Hil- 
ton. “We have the guard, and | shall 
have the gates closed, and the compound 
walls are high, and I will send a man to 
the police, and, by the way, you might 
drive round by the brigadier’s and tell 
him that there is a disturbance in the 
city.” 

2 But, John,” cries Mrs. Hilton. 

“ You know I must remain here, Molly, 
and you had better get the girls up to the 
cantonment,” says Mr. Hilton, looking 
earnestly at his wife. “I think I shall be 
able to keep things straight here, but if it 





comes to the worst I shall be alfle to get 
away better by myself. And, by the way, 
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as you must pass through the Jumoo Gate, 
you might see Hay, and he might be able 
to send down some of his men to defend 
the bank. You will get there sooner in 
the carriage than a man could on foot. So 
go and get your bonnets and hats ” — and 
he tells the man who has come in to clear 
away the breakfast things to run down 
and order the carriage to be got ready at 
once. As he is speaking the race for the 
bank has begun. Mr. Hilton then hurries 
down to the bank rooms. The bank has 
a guard consisting of four burkandazes 
(literally “ lightning-throwers ” — they are 
fond of high-sounding epithets in the 
East), and a duffadar of its own. These 
men are armed with swords only, but 
if they will show fight they may keep 
back a crowd, defend a doorway. And 
so Hilton sends a peon to order them 
to come up to the bank rooms at once, 
He then tells another peon to run and shut 
the gate that leads into the bank grounds 
on the cityward side. But all thisis of no 
use. The peon would hardly have been in 
time to close the gate had he gone himself 
as ordered, but as he went to the chokidar, 
whose business it was to close and open 
the gates, and told him to do so, the cho- 
kidar arrived at the gateway only when the 
foremost marauders were rushing through 
it, and-being a robber born and bred him- 
self (in India you always take on a thief to 
be your chokidar or watchman, not on the 
principle of setting a thief to catch a thief, 
but because his wages form a kind of 


blackmail paid to his fraternity), he 
promptly joins them. 
And now the rushing stream has 


reached the bank house. Mr. Hilton gal- 
lantly throws himself in front of it. He 
is not seized, or struck down, or thrust 
aside, but simply borne away as if he were 
a bit of wood in front of a mass of rushing 
water. The marauders have poured into 
the long hall in the middle of which is the 
square underground cellar or vault, spe- 
cially made for the purpose, which forms 
the strong-room of the bank. And they 
have produced the hatchets and crowbars 
they employ in their large-scale burgla- 
ries, and brought them to bear on the door 
which leads down into the vault, and which 
of course lies on the same level with the 
floor. Doonghur Singh, the experienced 
leader of the band of dacoits, has disposed 
of his men around the mouth of the vault. 
They stand three deep and shoulder to 
shoulder, so as to keep every one else 
back, to prevent any one else from ap- 
proaching the treasure-house. The sound 
of the hatchets and hammers rings through 
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the room. There is noother sound. The 
dense crowd stands hushed and silent. 
The shouts and yells with which the crowd 
had approached the building had died 
away the moment it had entered it, and 
every man had to devote his fullest atten- 
tion to the business before him. Every 
man is doing his best to thrust himself 
forward, to work his way as near as he 
can to the vault. Soon there is no pos- 
sibility of further movement, the room 
is so closely packed. But even when 
there was the naked feet made no noise. 
In a few minutes after the bursting in of 
the crowd you would have said that the 
room was as full as it could be. But the 
fierce desire of the people to get as near 
as possible to that central spot produces 
compression (had not the marauders 
thrown themselves into the circular form 
they could not have withstood that press- 
ure), and when no further compression 
seems possible more and more people 
keep squeezing in at the doors, keep 
wriggling themselves in between the oth- 
ers, keep thrusting themselves in between 
them and the wall. 

Then the horizontal flap or lid or door 
is lifted, and an extraordinary scene en- 
sues. On the first knowledge of the fact 
a sort of moan goes up from the crowd. 
The leader of the dacoits and the two or 
three men he has selected rapidly descend 
into the vault to make the most of the few 
minutes they are likely to have fully and 
freely and uninterruptedly at their com- 
mand ; to get hold of the bags containing 
the gold mohurs; to the first-comers the 
gold, to the next the silver, to the last the 
copper ; to the first the coveted gold, with 
so much more value in so much less com- 
pass, with so much less weight. Why, a 
man could hardly carry the rupees that 
would be needed to give him a decent in- 
come for life ; he could very easily carry 
the gold that would make himrich. And 
the gold is being removed. And these 
skilful, professional thieves may pretty 
nearly clear out the vault. And soa groan, 
and then a howl goes up from the crowd. 
Most of the men are so closely packed to- 
gether that they can do nothing but groan 
and howland utter bitter execrations ; they 
are obliged to stand still; they cannot 
move. But those immediately round the 
ring of freebooters commence an attack 
upon them, attempt to pull them down; 
to move them aside. But the freebooters 
stoutly maintain their formation, prevent 
the cirgle from being broken; they know 
everything depends on that, and they know 
that what is being taken out of the vault 


is being taken out for their own benefit, 
for the benefit of the whole band. Doon- 
ghur Singh and those who have descended 
with him are handing up the bags of gold 
to the men who form the innermost row 
of the ring. And the members of the gen- 
eral public perceiving this are nearly 
driven mad by it. These obstructionists 
must be removed; this ring must be 
broken. And so the roughs grapple with 
the robbers — they have no boots on their 
feet with which to kick them —and there is 
a fierce wrestling and furious struggling all 
round the ring, and the huge hall resounds 
with yells and cries. . 

“ Thieves and robbers !” shout the out- 
siders, “ would you prevent us from hav- 
ing any share whatsoever in the booty? 
Down with the rascals.!” 

And though fighting is more the busi- 
ness of the freebooters, there are many 
bold, strong men, many professional ath- 
letes, among the amateur robbers, and they 
are rendered furious at the thought of these 
bags of gold being taken possession of by 
others within arm’s length of them ; they 
bring all their energies into play, and soon 
the ring is beginning to be broken into. 
And now the leader of the band of free- 
booters, standing on one side of the vault, 
shouts aloud some order in the secret 
language of the fraternity, and the men 
standing on the other side suddenly run 
round to him, thus leaving a wide opening, 
through which the pressing people pour as 
the dammed-back water rushes through 
the opened sluice-gate ; and as that water 
would fall into a hole or hollow if it met 
it on its way, so do the people fall into the 
underground vault. They rush down the 
narrow flight of steps, tumble down them, 
leap straight down over the edges, and 
soon the chamber is filled as full as it can 
be, and then ensues within its four smooth 
walls, beneath its flat, horizontal roof, a 
scene which it would be impossible to de- 
scribe. It is as if a wounded deer had 
fallen down to the bottom of a pit, and a 
pack of wolves had rushed down upon it 
there. Terrible is the scramble. Every 
man is fiercely eager, not only to get hold 
of some of the coveted wealth, but to get 
away with it; and that is the difficulty. It 
is easy enough to descend into the vault, 
but to reascend, that is not so easy. It is 
possible to slip or swing yourself down 
over the edges into the vault, but you can 
get out again only by means of the steps, 
and terrible is the struggle between those 
madly eager to get down and those fiercely 
anxious to get up. 
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marched away with their booty. The 
marauders have passed into the bank 
rooms through the verandah which ran 
along in front of them on the south side 
of the house. Along the east side ran | 
another verandah, in front of which stood | 
the stately portico, with its tall stone col- | 
umns, and within it the entrance hall, from 
which the main staircase ascended to the 
upper story. When the bank chamber 
which held the treasure vault was crammed 
to its utmost, when it was not possible for 
another single person to force himself into 
it, when men stood on the threshold and 
blocked the opening of every doorway, a 
big butcher, a most brawny ruffian, ap- 
peared upon the scene. He wasa man of 
gigantic stature. His only clothing was 
a small linen skull-cap on the top of his 
head, and a narrow strip of linen between 
his legs. His coarse and brutal counte- 
nance was horrible tolookon. He carried 
in his right hand one of the instruments of 
his trade, a long, heavy, sharply pointed 
broad-backed chopper or knife. He peers 
in at one of the doorways, and sees that 
even he, with all his strength, could not 
cleave his way through that compacted 
mass. By the time that he is likely to 
reach the vault his getting there will not 
be very profitable ; he will come in only 
for a scramble for coppers. Surely it 
would be better to be the first to rob the 
rooms above than the last to rob the 
rooms helow? And so while the mob is 
entirely occupied at the present scene of 
action he slips round the corner into the 
adjoining east, or front, verandah, thence 
into the entrance hall, and then proceeds 
to move quietly up the staircase. 

Mrs. Hilton. and her daughters have 
prepared themselves to drive up to the 
cantonment. Their bedrooms lay on the 
north side of the huge square building. 
The freebooters and the attendant crowd 
have traversed the short distance between 
the gateway and the southern verandah, 
have filled up the large room containing 
the vault, and the ladies, with the whole 
width of the house between, are not aware 
of what has happened. Mrs. Hilton is 
under the impression that her husband 
has had the gates of the compound closed, 
that the house still retains its ordinary 
security. (Very marvellous is that unseen | 
influence which gives our homes a sanctity 
which even our friends will not encroach 
upon unauthorized, which makes our lives 
secure, which guards the persons of men 
against hurt, and those of women against 
outrage.) And so the good lady and her 





daughters are hastening towards the stair- 
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case with no other thought than that they 
will pass down it as usual, 

As they are hurrying across the wide 
landing-place the huge-statured butcher 
has begun to ascend the staircase. The 
three women suddenly balance themselves 
on the very edge of the descent, stop 
themselves in the act of putting their feet 
down on the first step, as they catch sight 
of that ferocious countenance and that 
huge naked frame coming round the curve 
in the middle of the staircase. They are 
at the top, he half way up. For one mo- 
ment the blood seems frozen in their veins, 
for one moment they remain balanced, 
poised in the air. They are accustomed 
to the sight of nudity such as his, but only 
in the open air. The appearance of the 
man in that condition on their staircase in 
the broad light of day is significant of a 
terrible change in the usual condition of 
things. But they are not thinking of that; 
this is not what affects them, appals them. 
It is the terrible look on the man’s face as 
he catches sight of them, which is like a 
sudden, stunning blow. And now the fel- 
low shakes the knife at them, and salutes 
them with a ferocious grin. 

Mrs. Hilton was a woman of a quick, 
ready resolution, Maud of a proud, high 
courage, Agnes of an utter fearlessness. 
Whatever the form of it, they were all 
brave; if they remain standing at the 
edge of the staircase it is not because 
they are paralyzed —they have soon re- 
covered from that first sudden shock — 
but no one of them can fly and leave the 
others. They see that if this man, with 
the obvious design to assail them, is once 
on the same level with themselves they 
cannot cope with him, cannot @// escape 
from him. Two doorways lead into the 
huge drawing-room behind them, and they 
would not have time to close both these 
against him; and even if they had he 
would be able to burst them open with his 
mere weight. 

Often what we have jested about be- 
comes a stern reality in our lives. Now 
what they had joked about at Mr. Melvil’s 
entertainment only three days before — 
that about Mrs, Hilton having to defend 
her home with her husband’s hog-spear — 
actually comes to pass. Mrs. Hilton re- 
members that this spearis standing ina 
corner of this very landing, only a little 
way behind her. She springs back and 
seizes it. She springs forward again to 
the edge of the staircase and makes a half 
lunge at the man, now only two steps be- 
low the top; a half lunge because she is 
afraid of his seizing the head of the spear, 
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because she has a womanish fear of feel- 
ing it strike him. A full lunge would have 
settled the controversy, for the man’s 
naked chest was on a level with her held- 
down hands. But the dart of the bright 
point towards him makes the man quickly 
descend a couple of steps; then Mrs, 
Hilton.goes down two steps after him, the 
spear held down at the charge; and the 
man continues to retreat, and she con- 
tinues to press upon him; and that she 
does so affords the highest proof of her 
courage, for the sound of the blows on the 
door of the strong-room is now reverberat- 
ing through the house, and Mrs, Hilton 
recognizes what it means; but still she 
continues to press on the man, and now he 
has reached the corner where the staircase 
turns almost at right angles. He glares 
upat her and shakes the knife at her even 
more ferociously than before, and then, 
snarling out some terrible terms of abuse 
which she does not understand, shouts out, 
“I will bring some others with me, and 
we will then cut your throat,” disappears 
round the angle. Mrs. Hilton moves 
slowly up the staircase, keeping an eye 
behind her; but the moment she has 
reached the landing she and the girls fly 
into the adjacent drawing-room, across it 
into the adjoining bedroom, across that 
into the verandah beyond, and then down 
the back staircase. And when they have 
gained the bottom of the staircase, im- 
agine the delight of the wife when she 
beholds her husband, the delight of the 
daughters when they behold their father, 
turning the corner of the house. Mr. Hil- 
ton had met with no adventure; he had 
simply been extruded from the bank par- 
lor; had waited a little until he had been 
joined by some of the principal clerks, 
who, to his joy, had brought away some 
of the principal books’; then, seeing the 
strong-room forced, he was coming round 
to this back staircase in order to make his 
way to the upper rooms to his wife and 
children, whom he too was now overjoyed 
to see. 

They all hasten together towards the 
stables. The numerous servants, and 
their wives, and their numerous children, 
are all standing out in front of the offices. 
The horses are just being put to. The 
carriage is now ready. They have got in 
and driven off. They have reached the 
gateway that leads into the English quar- 
ter. Here there comes a sudden stoppage. 
It comes from a party of sepoys, at the 
head of whom is the old Brahmin, the old 
Soubahdar Matadeen Panday, who had 
proposed to himself an early visit to the 





bank from the very first moment that the 
mutineers from Abdoolapore had entered 
the palace. It was only the knowledge of 
the importance of securing the Jumoo 
Gate that had delayedhim. When he had 
returned to Star Street with the 66th after 
the slaying of its officers, he had immedi- 
ately started for the bank with a party 
of his own men. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Hilton’s remonstrances—he even uses 
threats, at which the sepoys laugh — the 
carriage is turned round, and Mr. Hilton 
is informed that he and his “ house-foik ” 
are prisoners, and shall be conveyed as 
such to the palace. Old Matadeen Panday 
was enormously pleased at this seizure, 
because he thought he would be able now 
to plunder the bank easily and thoroughly. 
Imagine then his chagrin, his disappoint- 
ment, his rage, his fury, when on reaching 
the bank house he finds that its treasure- 
room is not only in the hands of the mob, 
but that it has been almost completely 
emptied out. He pours forth the vials of 
his wrath on such of the men as he sees 
without; calls them thieves and robbers, 
rogues and rascals; and then, not thinking 
it worth while to enter into a struggle for 
the poor gleanings of the treasure-vault, he 
marches his men away. 

It seems like a dream to the Hiltons to 
find themselves dismounting at the gate- 
way of a large square enclosure in the 
palace ; to find themselves passing through 
it; to find themselves conducted across a 
dirty courtyard, and ushered into a long, 
dirty apartment, and there to find them- 
selves face to face with the very last man 
they should have expected to see there — 
Mr. Melvil. He, the local monarch and 
king, insuch asituation! A few hours ago 
it would have seemed incenceivable. Mr. 


Melvil questions them eagerly about all’ 


they have gone through. ‘ Was it not 
strange that I should actually have to use 
my husband’s hog-spear?” says Mrs. 
Hilton. She forbears from saying, “ You 
see there was a disturbance in the city 
after all.” A glance at Mr. Melvil’s face 
has shown her how deeply he feels his 
present situation. Mr. Melvil condoles 
with them—condoles with Mr. Hilton 
about the loss of the money in the bank’s 
strong-room. 

“ But you say the books were saved?” 

“ Yes, the principal ones. I hope none 
of them may be injured. The mob came 
for the money.” 

Mr. Melvil’s minute and reiterated en- 
quiries are made in a very kindly manner. 
But the Hiltons can see that they are not 
prompted solely, or mainly, by concern 
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He seems to be collecting the 


for them. 
information for official purposes ; and such 


is indeed the case. “Reports” form a 
leading feature in official life in India. 
Mr. Melvil was a great hand at writing 
them. He will have to send in a report of 
the occurrences of to-day, in which the 
plunder of the bank must occupy a promi- 
nent place. He is already planning that 
report in his mind. But in the midst of 
all his enquiries breaks forth this impa- 
tient cry: ‘“ That I should be in here now 
when I ought to be out in the city giv- 
ing orders, commanding and directing. 
That I should be condemned to inaction 
on such a day as this.” The angry com- 
plaint is repeated over and over again, in 
various forms. He was an able and ambi- 
tious man. But it was not of himself alone 
that he was thinking, not only of the loss 
of a chance of distinction. He knew that 
the want of his guiding hand this day 
might be productive of the most serious 
consequences to his countrymen and the 
government of which he was so devoted a 
servant. For the admiral to be absent 
from the fleet, the general from the army, 
on the day of action— it was terrible. 
Mr. Melvil paces continually up and down 
the room in his excitement. “ That I 
should be in here on such a day as this!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
INTO THE LION’S DEN. 


Hay, being the officer on duty for the 
week, had to take the main part of his 
establishment of servants down to the 
quarters at the Jumoo Gate. Lennox had 
settled, therefore, to return to his own 
temporary home in the adjoining native 
State on this Monday too. But it is hard 
to part with the girl you love a coupie of 
days after you have become engaged to 
her. He really has had only one day with 
her, he argues with himself, for Sunday is 
a dies non. He must have one more even- 
ing ride with her, one more moonlight 
stroll. And so something turns up that 
makes it really absolutely necessary for 
him to remain in Khizrabad one day more 
— to stay over Monday. 

He has seen his lady-love home from 
the parade-ground, and as he leans back 
in an easy-chair in Hay’s quiet, deserted 
bungalow after his return, she occupies 
the whole of his thoughts for a good while 
to come. And when he has turned his 
thoughts away from her personally, it is 
still in connection with her that he must 
continue to think, He has to arrange for 
the furnishing of their future home. His 
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own personal surroundings have always 
been characterized by an extreme plain- 
ness. Upholstery had no charms for 
him. He was not deeply affected by the 
color of acup. The form and fashion of 
his teapot and his sideboard, and the rela- 
tionship between the two, were matters of 
no moment tohim. For him the harmony 
of the spheres did not lie in the harmony 
between curtain and carpet. He would 
have considered our modern esthetical 
young man a very despicable fellow. He 
had been accustomed to dress roughly and 
live roughly —in camp fashion. That 
camp life had shown him how little a man 
really needs. (We have already noted 
how plain living was the rule of life with 
Lennox’s friend and cousin, William Hay, 
too. But with Lennox it was purely natu- 
ral, a matter of constitution; with Hay 
artificial, in the sense that it was not so 
much due to natural inclination as to early 
inculcation and example, to its being 
placed before him and chosen by him as 
the preferable thing. The feminine del- 
icacy of his temperament rather inclined 
Hay to fastidiousness, made him desire 
everything about him, in his surroundings, 
as in his conduct, to be delicate, and nice, 
and proper.) But now Lennox has to take 
thought for these things. In the remote 
frontier station to which he expects and 
desires to return there is very little of 
what he wants to be got, and it is not easy 
to transport things to it. He has toorder 
many things for the home he desires to 
prepare for May Wynn out from England. 
He would very much rather put the whole 
business into May’s own hands, and give 
her carte blanche. He will do so as far as 
he can. But she might be diffident in 
carrying out the task; might consider 
what he deemed only fitting for her ex- 
travagant. There were some things he 
must buy himself. He meant to buy for 
her the most beautiful Arab horse within 
reach, no matter what the cost of him may 
be. He himself loved a good horse, 
though he did not care for teapots, and to 
see May’s beautiful figure on a beautiful 
horse was one of the chief pleasures he 
looked forward to. 

And he has something to do at once in 
connection with his marriage. He has to 
write and announce it, and describe May 
Wynn to his best friend—his mother. 
The relationship between him and his 
mother had always been very close and 
dear and intimate. There was a great 
similarity between them. It often hap- 
pens that a man may derive his stronger, 
more masculine characteristics from his 
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mother, his softer and more feminine ones 
from his father. Philip Lennox was in- 
deed the son of his mother. It was from 
her that he had derived his large, strong 
frame, his regular features, and his lofty, 
austere, unbending character. He had 
been loved as the only son. As so often 
happens, his mother had looked to him for 
that complete satisfaction of her love and 
pride, which she has not derived from her 
husband. And, more fortunate than most 
mothers, she had not been disappointed. 
She had received of love enough ; the love 
of the mother and son for one another 
was the deeper because that was a com- 
modity they did not, owing to the auster- 
ity of their characters, share much with 
others, neither receiving it from, nor be- 
stowing it on, many. And her pride, too, 
had received high gratification. Her son 
had not yet written his own despatch, as 
he told her he meant to do, but he had 
been mentioned in many an one. He had 
already made a name for himself. Her 
weak, kind-hearted, amiable husband hav- 
ing lost them their estate, had taken it to 
heart so mucn as to die, leaving his young 
widow in very straitened circumstances. 
Philip Lennox knew what privations his 
mother had undergone for his sake, to 
launch him properly in the world. 

It had been his pride and his joy to 
make amplest return for this. It had been 
but a few months before that he had in- 
sisted, now that she was getting so old, 
on her keeping a carriage. For some time 
past she had been urging him to marry. 
She should leave the world happier if she 
knew that she had not left him in it alone 
and solitary. Probably she understood 
also the need of a softening influence in 
his life. And now he has to write and 
tell her of his engagement. However glad 
she may be to hear this-it must have a sad 
side for her, too. He would now be part- 
ing from her; “for this cause shalla man 
leave father and mother and cleave unto 
his wife.” And then he has to describe 
May Wynn to her. How is he to give any 
description of her excellencies of mind and 
body and soul, of person and intellect and 
character, which will not be deemed raptu- 
rous and exaggerated, sober and exact and 
below the mark as he may know them to 
be? He recalls her sweet face as he had 
seen her first this morning, seated by the 
side of her father. And then, somehow, 
the father’s face rising up with the daugh- 
ter’s, he remembers his intention of con- 
sulting Mr. Wynn about certain religious 
difficulties with which he was troubled, 
and which a residence in Indiais apt to 





engender. And then those doubts and 
difficulties present themselves to him in 
a new light. How was his statement of 
them likely to affect the relationship just 
established between himself and Mr. 
Wynn and his daughter? Would it horrify 
them very much? Would it shock and 
distress May very much? Suppose he 
found it impossible to overcome those 
doubts and difficulties, how would it affect 
their relationship? He had hitherto con- 
sidered the matter only, as it were, from 
an abstract point of view, as one apper- 
taining not to this world ; but now he sees 
that it is not only a matter of choice but 
of necessity, of right, that he should make 
known these doubts to Mr. Wynn and to 
May. Then he begins to think of the ap- 
pearance of the troops on parade that 
morning. A born soldier, that is a sight 
that interests him always. He had watched 
the set-up of the three different regiments 
attentively this morning; made an esti- 
mate of their respective fighting power. 
While he is so thinking one of his ser- 
vants comes rushing in, and cries out in 
a loud voice, ** Sir! Cherisher of the poor! 
the sepoy regiments have mutinied !” 

“ What!” says Lennox, raising himself 
up a little from his easy, lounging attitude. 

“* The sepoy regiments have mutinied !” 

* What, all three?” 

“Yes; all three. Both the sepoy regi- 
ments and the cavalry regiment also.” 

“ But there is no cavalry regiment here, 
man void of understanding.” 

* At Abdoolapore.” 

* Oh, at Abdoolapore,” says Lennox, 
his voice less sharp, more indifferent. 

“ But they are here!” cries the man, 
that tone of indifference making him raise 
his own voice still higher. 

It was not Abdula the Afreedee, Len- 
nox’s own body-servant, that fierce-look- 
ing, fierce-tempered young fellow whom 
so many wondered at his keeping about 
him, as one might wonder at any one 
keeping a wild cat instead of a tame one, 
a young lion in place of a dog — he would 
not have been agitated, unless pleasurably, 
by such news — but another. 

“ Here!” says Lennox. 

“Yes; they have got into the city, 
and na 

There is plenty of excitement in Len- 
nox’s voice now as he gets swiftly up and 
exclaims, “Got into the city! Good 





| God !” 


* Was there no information of their 
coming ?” he asks, as he pushes back the 
chair. 

“I donot know. Butall the regiments 
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here have been made to accoutre and arm 
again, and Gillis-ki-pultun ” (Gillies’ Reg- 
iment, the 66th) “ is marching down to the 
city with two guns.” 

“Order my horse,” says Lennox as he 
moves into the adjoining bedroom —he 
has been sitting in Hay’s pretty little 
drawing-room —in order to put on his 
coat and get his hat. 

In afew minutes Lennox is thundering 
along the roads leading down to the Jumoo 
Gate. His noble, coal-black steed is not 
puzzled and fretted as he was three morn- 
ings before by alternate loosening and 
tightening of thé reins—by being al- 
lowed to bound forward one moment and 
thrown back on his haunches the next. 
To-day, from the moment when he had 
bounded forward at topmost speed respon- 
sive to the sharp pressure of his master’s 
unarmed heels, to the one blow of the 
whip, enough for him with his fiery tem- 
per, there had been nothing but a free 
head and a flowing rein. He might de- 
vour the road to the top of his bent. Men 
tumble out of his way as he goes flying by. 
And now the sparks are flying from under 
his mighty hoofs as they fall on the iron 
bolts and bars of the drawbridge at the 
Jumoo Gate, for not even here is his 
progress stayed, not until he has passed 
through the outer gate and dashed into the 
enclosure between it and the inner one. 
Then he is pulled up. (As it was known 
that Hay was not at his bungalow to-day, 
the official summons to hasten to the lines 
had not been carried to it as it had been 
to the bungalows of the other officers. 
The bungalow stood in a remote part of 
the station. Hay’s servants had left for 
the Jumoo Gate early in the morning. 
Thus it had happened that the strange and 
unexpected “local news” of this morning 
had reached it and Lennox so very late.) 

When Lennox got to the Jumoo Gate, 
the Gillies’ Regiment, so called after the 
man who had raised it nearly a century 
before, had passed through the gateway; 
had passed out of the service of the Com- 
pany to which it had proved so faithful for 
a hundred years; had mutinied; had slain 
its officers, and the terrible news had 
been sent up to the brigadier in canton- 
ments. 

It may be imagined with what excite- 
ment Hay communicates the intelligence 
of all that has happened; with what ex- 
citement Lennox receives it; with what 
excitement they discuss the situation. 

‘“* The English troops from Abdoolapore 
ought to be here very soon,” says Hay in 
conclusion. 
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“ Here very soon!” cries Lennox, and 
in his voice there is that deep, strong into- 
nation, on his face the look which on the 
wild western frontier had made the fierce 
men about him very silent, very prompt in 
their obedience, elated though they might 
be at the thought that it meant woe to the 
enemy. 

“If they ave coming, their doing so 
ought to have been needless. Forty miles! 
Why, these mutinous scoundrels should 
not have been allowed to get ten miles 
away from the place. Why, there is a 
whole regiment of English cavalry there — 
a troop of horse artillery. Mark my words, 
if they have not come already they are 
not coming at all. If the brigadier is 
counting on this he is making a mistake. 
I must get to him and tell him so. He 
ought to have marched down into the city 
himself with all the force at his command 
—he ought to have brought the Grena- 
diers.” 

“T suppose he does not wish to leave 
the cantonment defenceless.” 

“He ought to have placed himself at 
once in touch with these fellows, and never 
lost touch of them. They may play the 
very devil in the city.” 

“ But why do you think our men from 
ee are not likely to come at 
all?” 

“ Because old Heaviside is in command 


there. I saw him when he was up at 
Peshawar. They soon removed him from 
there. He is now nothing but stomach; 


cares for nothing but eating, unless it be 
his rubbers of whist. He can hardly 
mount a horse. He has no go, no energy, 
no decision. I must get up to the briga- 
dier. I wish I had put on my uniform at 
once. I must go back for it. But I must 
first do what I came down here for: get 
May and her father out of the city.” 

“]T have written to Mrs. Fane that she 
had better come here with the girls.” 
This letter never reached them. “I would 
go for them, but of course I cannot leave 
my post.” 

“ No; but I can call for them on my way 
back with the Wynns.” 

“Will you, old chap? 
very good of you.” 

“Yes, All the women and children 
should be got out of the city at once. 
Parties should be sent for them.” 

“We have no one to send,” says Hay, 
glancing towards his own men with their 
sullen, lowering looks, glancing across the 
enclosure at the company of the 66th — 
“none whom we can trust.” 

“T must lose no time in getting our 


That would be 








friends tegether and getting them in here,” 
says Lenox. 

“I shail be very glad to see them safe 
on their way to the cantonment. I have 
been in a terrible state of mind for the 
past half-hour,” says Hay. “But you 
have no weapons, Phil. The scoundrels 
of the 66th have moved on to the city, but 
there are crowds of ruffians on the roads. 
You can hear them yelling and shouting. 
They may possibly attack you, delay you. 
I wish you had your pistols or your sword 
— that sword.” 

Lennox had made his name at his dis- 
tant dangerous outpost not merely by the 
force of his will and his intellect, but also 
by the force of his strong right arm. In 
repelling the incursions into his own terri- 
tory, in conducting the punitive expedi- 
tions into that of the enemy, he had to do 
a great deal of the actual fighting as well 
as all the generalship. He had to be fore- 
most in the attack as well as foremost in 
the pursuits, those long-sustained, unre- 
lenting pursuits which had tended to make 
his name feared as much as had his fiery 
onslaughts. The official piece of iron pro- 
vided by the military outfitter was not 
suited for such work as this. Lennox had 
therefore had a sword specially made for 
himself of choicest metal, a long, straight, 
cavalry sword, equally good to cut or 
thrust with. It has been mentioned al- 
ready, I think, that Lennox had with much 
difficulty prevented the formation — or, 
rather, the extension beyond the original 
members —of a sect calling itself by his 
name and paying him divine worship. 
The supernatural virtue that was held to 
attach to him personally was also held to 
reside in this famous blade. It was held 
to be of ethereal temper. See howit went 
through limb and body, as if they were 
made of butter and not of flesh and bone! 
Its flash meant death as surely as the 
gleam of the sword of Azrael. This was 
the weapon Hay referred to. 

“Oh, Monarch will carry me through 
any crowd we are likely to come across, 
and I do not think I shall need anything 
more than this,” and he holds up the 
hunting-crop in his hand. It is an ordi- 
nary hunting-crop, but Lennox had chosen 
one with a very heavy metal handle, and 
he had strengthened the junction of that 
with the stick or stem, and he had had the 
whole of the stem from handle to loop 
covered with a coil of fine brass wire, as 
the natives often cover their sticks and 
clubs, not only to ornament, but strengthen 
them. Always to ride about his district 
armed would have been a slur on his own 
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administration; and yet it was as well to 
have about one something that would ward 
off the sudden blow of a club, the sudden 
slash of a sword, that would serve as a 
life-preserver ; and this crop served these 


| purposes very well. 


“It is only a few minutes’ ride, at the 
pace I iniend to go.” 

When Lennox passes out of the gate- 
way he does not take the road along which 
the regiment had marched, but one to the 
left, one leading directly into the English 
quarter. The pace he intends to gois the 
utmost speed of his horse. He does not 
choose the softer sides of the road, seek 
the shade of the trees, but goes straight 
down the hard, wide, burning centre. He 
comes to the corner of a bazaar where the 
road is blocked by a crowd of men. The 
crowd is stationary, and facing his way, 
looking towards the important gateway he 
has just come from. There is a move- 
ment in the crowd, a closer compacting 
into the middle of the road as if to stop 
him; but Lennox does not draw rein, and 
his horse passes through the crowd like 
an “eight-oar” through a mass of foam. 
Abuse and execration—they may send 
that after him if they will. Again, a glar- 
ing, straight, open length of the road, soon 
passed over, and now he has to turn a 
sharp corner, and as he does so he finds 
himself almost on the top of a group of 
children — boys. He has to tighten rein, 
to pull up dead. They scatter with a yell 
of peculiar shrillness ; they keep running 
even when far beyond reach of the horse’s 
hoofs, as if they were fleeing from Len- 
nox’s presence, as if they feared a pursuit 
from him, as if he had detected them in 
the commission of acrime. Such indeed 
was their fear, as Lennox understands 
when he sees the object round which they 
had been gathered, an object which pre- 
vents him from immediately continuing his 
course. There in the middle of the road, 
with the vivid sunshine on the lifeless 
face, lies the body of a man in English 
dress. Lennox recognizes the body as 
that of an old Eurasian clerk in one of the 
public offices. The poor old man had 
evidently been on his way to his office, for 
at some distance further down the road 
stands his palanquin carriage. The horse 
has been taken out of it, and one man is 
walking off with him and the whip, while 
others are removing the cushions out of 
the carriage, round which a large group of 
men is standing. Lennox sees that they 
are armed with swords and spears, as well 
as with the usual heavy lethal club, (It is 


a band from the Devil’s Quarter.) He can 
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retreat easily enough, but the sight of that 
armed band, of the dead man in the road, 
renders that impossible. He must now 
keep his onward way ; he must get to the 
Wynns’ as soon as he can. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 


ITALY. 
PART II. 
GIOVANNI NICOTERA. 


GIOVANN1 NICOTERA, alternately friend 
and colleague of Depretis and Crispi, 
whether in the Cabinet or on the opposi- 
tion benches, was in 1849 a lad of Calabria 
wkom exile had launched into Piedmont. 
He suffered all the misery of a life of 
exile, and went through the education of 
a conspirator in the days when all patriots 
were forced to be conspirators. In 1858, 
an ardent follower of Mazzini, he joined 
Colonel Pisacane in the famous and un- 
fortunate expedition of Sapri. Taken 
prisoner and condemned to death, his 
punishment was changed to lifelong de- 
tention. Liberated by Garibaldi, he took 
part in the Garibaidian campaign, became 
a deputy, a brilliant orator, and a fiery, 
but not always logical disputant. Towards 
1874 this convinced Republican became a 
Monarchist — how and why does not ex- 
actly appear, but with the result that in 
1876 he found himself minister of the 
interior, where he showed qualities and 
defects both equally great. What harmed 
him in public opinion was an imperious 
manner to which Parliament in those days 
was not accustomed, and which it ill sup- 
ported, but which under Crispi’s rule has 
become but toofamiliar. To-day Nicotera 
heads in the southern provinces of Italy 
a somewhat tame opposition against the 
government of Crispi. He holds, how- 
ever, the same views with regard to foreign 
policy as his adversary. If he were to 
rise to power, the music would not change ; 
it would be merely a change of the first 
violin. It is improbable, however, that 
Nicotera will be the successor of Crispi, 
or that Taiani will take his place — another 
of the companions of Depretis and a 
member of the last Cabinet. 

Admitting for a moment that the parlia- 
mentary dictatorship of Crispi, like that 
of Depretis, should cease only with his 
death, the heir whom public opinion des- 
ignates to the post is the Minister Giu- 
seppe Zanardelli. He, too, is a lawyer, 
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an ancient Mazzinian, an eminent Gari- 
baldian, at one time a coadjutor of Cairoli 
in the ministry of the interior during the 
first years of the reign of the present 
king. He is aconvinced Liberal, an ex- 
cellent man, but difficult to discipline. As 
minister of public works he showed a 
rare competence for his post, a matter 
which does him the more honor as his 
studies were those of jurisprudence and 
not of technical affairs. He has reformed 
the Italian penal codex in a modern scien- 
tific and liberal sense, making it the most 
advanced codex of the kind which any 
European nation at the present moment 
possesses. Although Zanardelli’s inti- 
mate sympathies are not with Austria, nor 
with the Triple Alliance, were he to come 
to power in place of Crispi he would main- 
tain the existing compacts, whose renewal 
in 1892 depends far more upon events than 
upon the men who happen to be in office. 

There remains little for us to say about 
Guido Baccelli, Frederigo Seismit-Doda, 
and Alfredo Baccarini. The first, an emi- 
nent Roman doctor, has been minister of 
public instruction, but during his term of 
office did not give proof of those powers 
which were expected from him. Seismit- 
Doda, an excellent patriot of Dalmatian 
blood, is not so well known among the 
great European bankers as was Magliani, 
his predecessor; and in the very difficult 
moment which Italian finance is now pass- 
ing through there is required above all a 
man who offers to the great banking houses 
of Berlin, London, and Paris those moral 
sureties which belong to the category of 
imponderous but important things. As to 
Alfredo Baccarini, dead but a few weeks 
ago, his name will be associated with the 
vigorous opposition which he made against 
Depretis when the latter decided to pre- 
sent to Parliament his project that the 
railways should pass into private hands. 
The measure was necessary at the time 
because the State had need of funds. In 
former times, while sitting on the benches 
of the Left when the Right was in power, 
Baccarini would have hotly favored the 
project. This little trait gives the measure 
of the logic of political. parties, and espe- 
cially that of the excellent man, but by no 
means eminent statesman, recently de- 
parted. 


AGOSTINO MAGLIANI. 

In this rapid review of the active forces 
of Italian statesmanship we must say a 
few words about Agostino Magliani — the 
minister under whose direction the corso 





forzoso or forced paper currency was 
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abolished. He contracted under suffi- 
ciently favorable conditions a European 
debt to favor this reform. Nevertheless, 
Magliani did not prove the regenerator of 
Italian finances, for the simple reason that 
they are not yet regenerated. When the 
grist-tax was removed, which gave to the 
State seventy million francs, and when 
public opinion insisted that the paper cur- 
rency should cease and give place to bul- 
lion, Magliani was obliged to make up the 
deficit with taxes of divers natures, which 
proved no less heavy and burdensome. 
Thus nothing has been gained by either 
of these measures, Italy finds herself with 
a heavy debt upon her shoulders, and is 
taxed altogether beyond her resources, 
Magliani, although he was an excellent 
financier in the sense that he could calcu- 
late well, had the grave defect of exagger- 
ating, as Crispi, too, exaggerates, the 
Italian capacity for paying; and too readily 
consented to the demands of the ministers 
of war, of marine, and of public works, for 
ever new funds to help their various de- 
signs, believing that the Italian imposts 
would produce an increasingly greater 
sum. Fora short time the income derived 
from the taxes did increase slightly, 
though not as much as was expected by 
the optimistic ministerialists, until the 
day in which the Italian discord with 
France severed the close commercial 
communication between the two countries. 

There remains always to Magliani the 
merit that he understood how to make the 


great European bankers share his own) 


faith in an inc:easing Italian prosperity ; 
and it is certain that, if Crispi had not ac- 
centuated too violently his German sym- 
pathies, which caused a constant irritation 
to French ears, the previsions of Magliani 
would in a modified sense have been veri- 
fied. . 

His post is now occupied by Giolitti, 
a Piedmontese, a youngish man much 
thought of in his own province, little 
known outside of it, who continues the 
work of his predecessor, but who has to 
fight with far greater difficulties than stood 
in Magliani’s road. 

Crispi’s Cabinet, which, as we write, is 
on the eve of appealing to the country to 
renew its mandate,* has to combata latent 
opposition, composed of the old members 
of the Right who refused to surrender 
their ideas in 1876, and of a handful 
of young men, some already members of 
the present Parliament, others preparing 

* The elections have resulted in such a victory for 


the Liberal-monarchical party as surpassed even their 
most sanguine expectations. 
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themselves for parliamentary candidature 
in journalism and by stumping the coun- 
try. 

a government, to maintain itself in 
power, has directed its attention to the 
timorous and fluctuating mass of people 
who can only be held together ina com- 
pact whole by the constant waving of 
some scarecrow before their eyes. In 
this the Crispi ministry does not differ 
from its predecessors. It holds at its 
disposal two scarecrows —a black and a 
white one. The timorous consciences of 
the great party of order are, therefore, 
made to understand that the old men of 
the Right are all more or less steeped in 
clericalism, and that if they were to reas- 
cend to power Italy would be once more 
chained to the Vatican. The same tame 
and unthinking consciences are made to 
believe that if the extreme Left which 
sympathizes with the French republic 
came into office, the most tremendous rad- 
icalism would devastate the whole of 
Italy, that anarchy would result, and that 
the land would be nothing but a slave of 
France. These two scarecrows, the black 
and the white, alternately held up, have 
done their office for twenty years, and are 
not yet worn out. It is worth while to in- 
quire whether the two extremes are quite 
as black as they are painted. 


BONGHI AND BONFADINI. 

AMONG the extreme Right may be found 
men like Bonghi and Bonfadini leading a 
band of deputies who hold that Italy must 
remain faithful to her diplomatic stipula- 
tions without accentuating them more than 
is needful, and who hold also that it is 
useless to irritate the Vatican more than 
is necessary, since, after all, its power has 
been entirely subdued since the conquest 
of Rome in 1870. Indeed, it was Bonghi 
who drew up the “law of the guarantees ” 
which is the juridical platform for the rela- 
tions between Italy and the papacy. They 
also deem that it is imprudent for the land 
to throw itself into colonial enterprise, 
while the grapes of Puglia cannot be sold 
for a higher price than six francs the quin- 
tale, from lack of barrels to contain the 
wine, which might be made on the spot 
and could produce for Italy riches incalcu- 
lable. They further hold it imprudent to 


have made so great a demonstration in 
Rome about the statue of Giordano Bruno, 
for which there was noimperative neces- 





sity. Not forgetful of 1859, they have for 
Napoleonic France a sympathy of grate- 
| ful memories, and though they are sincere 
| monarchists they retain a kindly feeling 
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towards the Transalpine Republic, so long 
as it does not wish to carry a republican 
propaganda into Italy. They do not think 
it wise or desirable that in public educa- 
tion the name of God should be entirely 
cancelled, and that religious ideas and a 
liberal basis should be forbidden in the 
schools ; and they do not expunge from 
the list of the country’s glories such names 
as those of Santa Catarina da Siena and 
San Francesco d’Assisi. 

The attitude of this party towards gov- 
ernment is that they desire to have a part 
in the management of affairs, and some 
security that the ideas of their party shall 
be in due measure considered. Itis true 
that toa certain extent it is represented, 
for Boselli, minister of public instruction, 
Brin, minister of the navy, and General 
Bertolé-Viale, minister of war, are in sym- 
pathy with it, though the government 
itself, pushed on by certain free-masonic 
currents, has combated its proposals, mak- 
ing them pass before the eyes of the 
public as clericals and reactionaries. 

Bonghi and Bonfadini are the most emi- 
nent orators of this party, which finds 
special favor in Tuscany, in Venetia, and 
in the small towns of Lombardy and 
Piedmont, but less support in the great 
centres, which are rather dominated by the 
extreme faction of the rival right. The 
Fanfulla and the Corriere della Sera may 
be considered as the authorized organs 
of the former faction, which is also repre- 
sented in a cultured and well-written 
monthly review — not widely read — 
called the Rassegnua Nazionale. Belong- 
ing to this party are also the so-called 
Agrarian gentlemen, that is to say, the 
deputies for the Piedmontese and Lom- 
bard districts, which suffer from _ con- 
stantly increasing emigration, with the 
result that the lands remain uncultivated, 
and that Italy, which formerly not only 
produced enough rice for its needs, but 
was able to export it, has now to import 
this grain from Burmah, India, North 
America, and the Valley of the Euphrates. 
The Agrarian League, which was consti- 
tuted about a year ago, has become slowly 
but surely a force with which the govern- 
ment will have to reckon. Their spokes- 
man isthe Deputy Lucca of Vercelli, no 
lawyer, but a landed proprietor who speaks 
of what he knows. 


CAVALLOTTI, 


THE extreme Left, among whose rank 
and file were numbered in past years the 


present Cabinet ministers, does not dis- 


republican 
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France. By the mouth of the poet Caval- 
lotti it openly accuses the Cabinet of 
having artificially exaggerated the charac- 
ter of the discord between Italy and 
France. The organ of this party is the 
Secolo, and in a measure the 7rzduna,a 
much-read Roman paper belonging to 
Prince Sciarras The extreme Left is 
composed of old and young Garibaldians, 
and among these shines in conspicuous 
mode the Deputy Matteo Renato I mbriani 
—a frank, elegant, versatile young man, 
deaf to the cajolery of any special party, 
an ardent partisan for the liberation of the 
Trentino and Trieste. He is constantly 
calling the House to question, and always 
in the most correctly parliamentary form, 
and it would seem as if he had been put 
into the world on purpose to make Crispi 
lose his temper and self-control. He is 
the mést vigorous force that the opposi- 
tion has atits command. He sits for the 
pacific district of Bari, whose cruel agra- 
rian sufferings inspired them to send to 
Parliament a tribune who should plead 
their cause. 

The popular platform held by the ex- 
treme Left is the double agitation against 
the clericals and against Austria, Crispi 
willingly lends his support to the move- 
ment against the former, and waves his 
black scarecrow ; he does not approve the 
outcry against Austria, but makes use of 
it to strengthen the hands of his red bug- 
bear. 

Does the extreme Left desire a repub- 
lic? Itdoes not say so, but we are per- 
mitted to believe it. Is it subsidized by 
foreign gold, as the upholders of the red 
spectre pretend? We do not believe it, 
and in favor of our disbelief we point to 
the thoroughly honest and patriotic char- 
acters of the men who compose it— men 
mistaken no doubt, but incapable of per- 
fidy so great as this.* 


We have already spoken of the rela- 
tions which exist between Italy and the 
Vatican, and there remains little more to 
say on this subject. We cannot however 
impress too strongly upon foreign readers, 
that it is here that must be sought the 
keystone of the arch of Italian politics, 
because it is these relations which are the 
principal cause of the difficulties which 
hamper Italian statesmen. The Italian 
people never were, and are not to this day, 
religious in the true sense of the word, 
and scepticism predominates. Notwith- 
standing this, they do not throw over the 


* Recent events prove that we have been a little too 
optimistic and generous in passing this judgment. 
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forms of the Roman Catholic Church to | 


which the population, especially in the 
country, is accustomed, and which, with 
its spectacular effects, and appeals to the 
senses, especially attracts Southern na- 
tures. This artistic tenacity in favor of 
their creed, side by side with religious 
indifference, is one great cause why the 
reformation of the fifteenth century never 
took root in Italy. 

The Roman Curia is not ignorant of 
this, it knows perfectly well that Rome 
has been entirely conquered for Italy, and 
that no political party, of whatever color, 
will ever cede in this respect. Indeed, if 
Rome were given back to-day to the pope, 
he would not know what to do with it. 
Rome is no longer the city of the popes, it 
has doubled its size since 1870, and it 
must ever be remembered that the Rome 
of to-day has become entirely dependent 
for its daily bread on the masses of people 
attracted within its walls by the govern- 
ment of Italy. The pope knows this as 
well as the State; but for historic and 
financial reasons, and also for the sake of 
outsiders who contribute to Peter’s Pence 
— which find but few subscribers in Italy 
— Leo XIII. continues to repel all diplo- 
matic relations with the existing govern- 
ment, and every amicable step in advance 
which the Italian state is willing to make 
tohim. The same policy will have to be 
continued by his successors, whether they 


- believe in it or no. 


That which frets the Vatican is not so 
much the presence of the Italian nation in 
Rome, as the residence in the Quirinal of 
the royal family. The struggle may be 
said to be between the two palaces. 

It has seemed to the dweller on the 
other side of the Tiber, that the inhab- 
itants of the Quirinal rob him of part of 
the lustre which he desires shall in Rome 
belong tothe papacy alone. The Vatican 
has not yet absolutely abandoned all its 
hopes on this subject, and it puts its 
trust, strangely enough, in the Republican 
cause in Italy, hoping that this party will 
restore it to its ancient splendor. A 
prince of Savoy in Rome casts a shadow 
over the Vatican; a president of an Italian 
republic in the same place would cause it 
no annoyance whatever. It is on this 
account that the crown is forced repeatedly 
to manifest its presence in the Eternal 
City by ceremonious deeds and words, 
such as the king’s now famous phrase of 
“intangible Rome.” To this cause is 


also due the raising of monuments to 
heroes of the Italian wars of indepen- 
dence. 
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As for the probability of a future repub- 
lic in Italy, for the moment such an idea 
may be dismissed as an idle dream. The 
present mode of government in Italy is as 
democratic as that of the United States, 
and it would be only a question of name to 
change it from a monarchy to a republic. 
It would be impossible for any president 
to be more easily approachable than is 
King Humbert; no president opens his 
ears more readily to the miseries of indi- 
viduals and of the nation than does the 
king of Italy. 

A very real plague-spot of the country, 
and a cause of further expense, is the enor- 
mous army of small employés that fill 
every post and office, doing their work 
indifferently, serving the public badly, 
miserably paid, and living upon the profits 
of the State. Buta republic could change 
little with regard to this, for every Italian 
aspires to hold a post under government, 
and would rather earn a small income in 
such a position than make his way inde- 
pendently. Nor would a change in the 
form of government do anything to lighten 
the obligations which Italy has assumed 
towards the central powers. However 
odious these obligations are to the major- 
ity of Italians, they nevertheiess recognize 
that under the existing state of things 
they are necessary and imperative. 


It is natural that in England the ques- 
tions should be asked: What has become 
of the old Mazzini party? Does it still 
exist? Has it still notable representa- 
tives? We will try to answer these ques- 
tions rapidly. Mazzini was, above all 
things, an educator, and his influence 
upon Italian politics did not extend be- 
yond the limits of an educative mission. 
It was. Mazzini who implanted into the 
Italian people the double sentiment of 
independence and of liberty. His axiom, 
**God and the people,” was well adapted 
for a period in which life was easy under 
all aspects. The few poor that then ex- 
isted received even more help than they 
required from public and private charity. 
There was little commerce, no industry, 
and agriculture flourished. It may be said 
that in those days the struggle for life was 
unknown in Italy. Under such conditions 
the two ideas of independence and liberty 
easily took root and grew. From the 
bosom of the Mazzinian party there grad- 
ually issued a number of men, disciples of 
the master, who either rose to power in 
the ministry or to eminent posts in the 
government. Among these we may name 
Daniele Manin, Emilio Visconti, Venosta, 
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Cesare Correnti, Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
Ninio Bixio, Giacomo Medici, and various 
others who were among the first not pre- 
cisely to depart from the Mazzinian doc- 
trines, but to modify the political methods 
employed by him. 

Crispi, Depretis, and Nicotera were 
also old Mazzinians, but, like those above 
named, abandoned their faith in popular 
insurrections, and in the fascination of the 
mere word republic. The only other dis- 
ciples of Mazzini of whom it is necessary 
to speak were Quadrio and Alberto Mario. 
These still preached the doctrines of their 
master, as did Aurelio Saffi, who was the 
truest follower of Mazzini; but when Saffi 
died the Mazzinians, though remaining 
nominally faithful to the republican tenets, 
felt themselves in a certain measure more 
free to act according to their ideas. The 
solid virtues of Saffi had kept the repub- 
lican party together, but meantime new 
problems had arisen to be solved by 
thinkers. The people had obtained, 
thanks to the doctrine of the Mazzinians 
who had become ministers, all those polit- 
ical liberties which they desired. The 
idea of God, on the other hand, had lost 
its value with the masses ; these ask to-day 
nothing else but their daily bread and 
better economic conditions for their coun- 
try. It is no longer possible to quiet the 
Italian lower class with promises of a 
change of government. ‘The social re- 
forms that have become necessary do not 
depend upon the existence at Rome rather 
of the president of a republic than of a 
sovereign, The burden of the taxation 
and national debt, the oppressive and 
almost prohibitive duties put upon indus- 
try which have closed factory after factory, 
the strikes, the emigration constantly in- 
creasing, in fact all the symptoms and all 
the effects of adversity, could not be 
mended by a mere change in the name of 
the government. It is therefore natural 
that the original Mazzinian party, having 
exhausted its password, remains nothing 
but an historical record. There is rising 
in its stead a group which desires reforms 
of every kind, some of them logical and 
just. This party is au fond a socialistic 
party, but it is divided into so many dis- 
tinct sections, according to the intelligence 
or the sufferings of those who belong to it, 
that it is less likely to succeed. In Par- 
liament itis represented by Andrea Costa, 
now livingin Paris, who was obliged to fly 
from Italy because he was condemned 
to imprisonment for having assaulted a 
policeman. The Italian socialists are not 
absolutely republicans, or rather, they are 
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so only in an indirect manner, They hold 
firmly that the monarchical system does 
not educate the people to practise certain 
simple virtues which, according to them, 
flourish in lands purely republican. They 
believe that under the monarchical régime 
it is more difficult to substitute interna- 
tional arbitration for war. They deem 
that the monarchy is an obstacle to that, 
for them, holy cause, progressive taxation. 
They believe, finally, that modern mon- 
archies demand for their basis an insolent, 
grasping, and pampered dourgevisie. In 
the same manner that monarchs seek alli- 
ances and friendships with other mon- 
archs, the Italian socialists, who may be 
all called Radicals, seek friendships with 
their brethren in other lands — especially 
in France; and this party is entirely Fran- 
cophile. This love for France makes their 
enemies Call them traitors to their country, 
but this is a calumny, for they are true 
patriots, though they perhaps understand 
patriotism in a manner diverse to that of 
the majority of their countrymen. 


Has the extreme Left a leader? it will 
be asked. ‘To all appearance their chief 
is Cavallotti, a poet and orator of merit, 
who speaks with elegance and eloquence, 
but who is a man in many respects resem- 
bling Emilio Castelar and Victor Hugo — 
that is to say, a dreamer. He lacks all 
the qualities essential to a statesman. If 
Cavallotti were called to represent the 
king in the post of prime minister he 
would find himself in a position not very 
dissimilar to that in which Crispi found 
himself —that is, he would have to submit 
to the necessities of the political State 
such as his predecessors had created it. 
Nor could he suddenly overthrow the 
colonial policy, since the abandonment of 
Massaua would not only provoke much 
opposition at home but would probably 
bring objection from England, who coun- 
selled Italy to take possession of that port, 
in order that it might not become a Rus- 
sian harbor. Unless the Italian policy 
should change, root and branch, it is not 
possible that Cavallotti should ever be- 
come minister either of the interior or of 
foreign affairs. Notwithstanding, he may 
have, and has, an important influence over 
national events. He is useful as a check 
and a counteracting force, and it is always 
possible that he might make a ministry 
fall by means of legal agitation. It is 
certain that during 1889, when the Triple 
Alliance had assumed towards France a 
too menacing attitude, Cavallotti did real 
service to Italy in declaring himself openly 
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opposed to an offensive war. In those 
days, by means of the Seco/o, to which he 
is a constant contributor, and taking as 
the basis for his operations the province of 
Lombardy, he succeeded in imposing a 
little more caution upon Crispi. 

In all this Cavallotti is greatly helped 
by Imbriani, a far more sympathetic and 
amiable character, also a gentleman by 
birth and feeling. He is not as eloquent 
as his comrade, but he bears better with 
the interruptions and tumults of the 
Chamber of Deputies. In Imbriani are 
accentuated the defects and qualities of 
the Tribune of the People, accepting the 
word in its old latin sense. Until now 
this temperament has been, perhaps, a 
trifle exuberant, but with time it will be- 
come modified, and there are those who 
think that this young man has a great 
future before him, It is interesting to 
know that he is not unpopular at court, his 
very real virtues and his sincerity of 
conviction causing him to be appreciated 
even by those whom he would overthrow 
from their place. 

Imbriani gave the measure of his moral 
courage when he attacked the Freemasons 
in the Chamber—a society which, in 
Italy, is still alive and active. The Italian 
Freemasons, according to the rules of the 
fraternity, are allied with those of the 
other nations, but, in contrast to their 
colleagues abroad, they are active in polit- 
ical life. During the period of the Italian 
Risorgimento the Freemasons enrolled a 
large number of men under their banner. 
Their leader at the present moment is 
Adriano Lemmi, a rich industrial, a for- 
mer friend of the Mazzini party, but who 
has never taken a leading political place. 
In a land like Italy where the people 
dearly love a flavor of mystery, it is nat- 
ural that an exaggerated influence should 
‘be attributed to the Freemasons. We 
believe, however, that their influence is 
relatively slight. 

Such in a bird’s-eye view is the present 
state of Italian politics, and such are the 
men who lead in them. It would appear 
to an outsider that from this terrible chaos 
little good can result. We can but con- 
clude by quoting the words of Cairoli, 
when he too one day felt depressed about 
the future of his nation : — 

“Parties dissolve, one assembly suc- 
ceeds another, ministers pass away, but 
the nation, born in tears, matured in mar- 
tyrdom, built up by the valor of her sons 
— this is an edifice that does not crumble 
to decay, this is a Pharos whose light does 
not dim.” 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A RIDE IN KAFFIRLAND. 


[THE following pages were written during 
a coasting voyage along the tropical littoral 
between Mozambique and Guardafui, tran- 
scribed from notes which, still impregnated 
with the indescribable odor of Africa, recall 
vivid reminiscences of the scenes wherein 
they were made — sometimes in a Kaffir hut, 
where a hospitable headman shared with me, 
sheltering from a storm, his noonday meal of 
curdled amass; sometimes on the high veldt 
or beneath the shade of a mimosa-tree during 
the happy hour of off-saddling. The only 
merit of the descriptions is that they were 
made amid the local coloring of the country; 
otherwise the narrative is wofully tame com- 
pared to the thrilling recitals of more adven- 
turous tourists, the commercial travellers of 
the dark continent. As, however, everything 
African is nowadays of interest, it has been 
thought worth while to print this account of a 
forgotten corner of the land protected by the 
British fiag for half a century, yet less known 
than are the remoter regions between the 
Vaal and the great Equatorial lakes, which 
now occupy the chanceries of half the capitals 
of Europe. —J. E. C. B.] 


ONE cloudless summer morning, in a 
month associated in England with fog and 
sleet, the brilliant South African sun was 
lighting up the red mass of the Parliament 
Houses at Cape Town, in striking contrast 
of coloring to the green background of 
Table Mountain and to the deep blue of 
the sky,as I made my way from among 
the trees of the Botanical Gardens to the 
primitive building which contains the 
public offices of the colony. Sir Thomas 
Upington was waiting for me to talk over 
the route he had planned for me with his 
colleague and successor, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, for a tour in the western and east- 
ern provinces. Nothing can surpass the 
kindness of all persons in authority in 
South Africa to English travellers who 
are anxious to see the country, and will- 
ing to give time and energy to so do- 
ing. Sir Hercules Robinson, who was 
approaching the term of his memorable 
governorship, not content with giving me 
letters and information of great value, had 
put me in the hands of the prime minister 
| of the Cape to help me farther on my way. 
| The commissioner of works had placed at 
| my disposal a pass over the government 
| railway system ; but as it was my intention 
| to travel chiefly off the beaten tracks, by 
| Cape-cart and in the saddle, still more 
| valuable were the good offices of the pre- 
mier in providing me with a budget of 
introductions to the magistrates and other 
functionaries stationed throughout the 
colony. 
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Sir Thomas Upington, as he went 
through the pile of letters with a map of 
South Africa, remarked: “ Now, if you 
could only extend your tour into native 
territory, you would at the end of it have 
seen more of Africa south of the Trans- 
vaal, not only than any traveller from the 
old country, but than any Africander.” 
Just as he was uttering the words the door 
opened, and in walked Mr. de Wet, the 
secretary for native affairs, who had that 
morning returned from an official tour 
in the Transkei. “This is providential,” 
said the attorney-general ; and before the 
interview ended I had decided to visit 
Kaffraria, the minister for native affairs 
promising to ask the chief magistrate of 
Tembuland to summon a Jitso—a great 
gathering of native chiefs. 

A month later, after a wonderful jour- 
ney of over a thousand miles through the 
southern parts of Cape Colony, I left King 
William’s Town on my way into Kaffirland. 
The people in the old frontier town had 
advised me, as my time was not unlimited, 
to push on by post-cart from Kei Road 
through the Transkei as far as Umtata, 
the capital of Tembuland. The road at 
first lay through miles of monotonous 
rolling veldt, and after an hour or two of 
driving in the low Cape-cart drawn by six 
horses, the air was so clear that our desti- 
nation at night was plainly visible when 
still fifty miles away. This was the 
Amaxosa country, the scene of the great 
cattle-slaughter of 1857. Toa young girl, 
Nongquanse, a Kaffir Marie Bernadette, 
there appeared on the banks of a stream 
the spirit of a dead chief, who bade her 
tell the nation to slay all the cattle of their 
vast herds, and to destroy all the corn 
stored in pits. Then on a certain day 
myriads of oxen would issue from the earth 
to take the place of the slaughtered kine ; 
fields of ripe, waving corn would spring 
up; the ancient warriors of the past would 
reappear ; and the sky would fall to crush 
the whites and the Fingo dogs. Agents 


of the British government and mission- | 


aries vainly tried to stem the frenzy. Two 
hundred thousand hides of slaughtered 
cattle were bartered to traders for trifles, 
and great kraals were prepared for the 
promised herds. Thousands of the Amax- 
osa race were famishing even before the 
appointed day; at sunrise the whole na- 
tion was watching for the morning, and 
as the hours went by without any of the 
portents appearing, the Kaffirs awoke tothe 
reality hat they had been duped. In Brit- 
ish Kaffraria alone there perished that year 
of famine nearly seventy thousand natives, 


| 


| 
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The whole of the first day’s journey 
was over ground made historic in the war 
of the Axe in 1846, and in subsequent 
Kaffir wars. My one travelling companion 
the post-contractor at Umtata, had held a 
lieutenant’s commission in the more recent 
Gcaika and Gcaleka campaign, and enter- 
tained me with his adventures. He pointed 
out a spot where in one engagement he 
could not extract the cartridge from his 
rifle. A native, seeing him thus helpless, 
threw an assegai at him, which struck his 
saddle. A friendly Fingo now came up 
and went for the Gcaika at close quarters. 
The two Africans pointed their guns at 
one another’s foreheads, and the officer, 
incapacitated from helping his ally, gazed 
expecting to see two black heads blown 
to atoms ; both pulled their triggers — and 
both had forgotten to load! 

In our first stage, the grass of the roll- 
ing veldt looked as green as English pas- 
tures in June, beneath the deep blue sky ; 
but presently heavy clouds began to 
gather, and a terrific thunderstorm raged 
all round us. We escaped the worst of it ; 
but later in the day we climbed a moun- 
tain road, strewn with giant boulders 
washed down by the deluge, and the next 
morning we passed a kraal where three 
native women had been struck dead by the 
lightning — the Kaffir huts, notwithstand- 
ing their lowness, frequently attracting 
thunderbolts. As the Kei River was ap- 
proached, beyond the straggling village of 
Komgha, the country became very pictur- 
esque, the mimosa-trees, fragrant after the 
rain, giving it the appearance of a park 
laid out amid mountain terraces, till sud- 
denly the Kei bridge came in sight — the 
finest bridge in Cape Colony — uniting the 
old eastern province and Kaffraria. 

On the river-bank squatted a group of 
Red Kaffirs—six young men, all well 
built, and all adorned with great care 
— Fingo mashers, On their heads they 
wore a fan-like erection of feathers ; their 
blankets had slipped down and they sat in 
complete nudity, excepting for their neck- 
laces of beads, armlets and anklets of 
metal, rings or feathers pierced through 
their ears, and the minute adornment 
which Kaffir modesty ordains for its males. 
They sang a monotonous chant, swinging 
their arms from their heads to the ground, 
and when it was done they got up, threw 
their blankets over their bodies as grace- 
fully as a Spaniard adjusts his poncho, 
and with an insolent air swaggered into 
the canteen of the Kei Bridge Hotel. 
These boys are the worst class of natives 
to deal with, in their pride at having 
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passed the age of circumcision, They 
refuse to work, but when brought before 
the magistrates plead that they are poor 
blacks. They form the class in which the 
native difficulties will lie in the future. 
English rule has disestablished the author- 
ity of the chiefs to which their fathers 
looked, and these youths are growing up 
bereft of their tradition, with nothing else 
to reverence in its place. Tembuland had 
just been given the franchise; but though 
the black population is estimated in pro- 
portion to the whites as two hundred to 
one, the restriction which disallows the 
qualification in respect of property held 
tribally makes the proportions of the elec- 
torate in the opposite ratio of black and 
white. 

We lay that night at Toleni, where, on 
a mountain-top, a long, low building con- 
taining post-office, store, and inn, stands 
among a cluster of Fingo huts, shaped 
like beehives, with roofs of thatch and 
walls of mud. From this point to Umtata 
the postal authorities allow twenty hours 
for the mail-carts, but as the swift Kaffir 
horses can do the distance in fourteen, 
the hour for starting is four in the morn- 
ing instead of ten at night, thus giving the 
rare passengers a little rest. The solitude 
of the green plains at sunrise is unbroken 
. save for some flocks of stork. The na- 
tives are not matutinal, and nothing stir- 
ring is seen round about the frequent 
kraals till the day is well aired. The first 
signs of life we encountered were at 
Ibeka, a station of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, one of the smartest military bodies 
in the empire, and most serviceable in 
native warfare, The men came running 
round the cart from the native huts they 
inhabit to receive the mails, the enormous 
size of the bags being explained by the 
fact that many of these. young braves are 
Englishmen of respectable family, whose 
chief link with the old country is the re- 
ceipt of newspapers from regretful rela- 
tives. 

Whenever we ascended a rise we could 
now see before us the great Drakensberg 
range, which, rising in Pondoland, runs 
right through Natal into the Transvaal. 
On all sides scenes of native life met us. 
Two tiny boys, black as jet and stark 
naked, ran among a flock of goats; each 
seized one by the horns, and, leaping on 
their backs, they galloped after us for a 
mile. Now we descended to the Bashu 


River, so swollen by yesterday’s storm 
that the drift could not be forded. As we 
went down the steep declivity to the roar- 
ing stream six naked non-electors of Tem- 
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buland ran up to help us outspan. The 
horses being unloosed, the Kaffirs drove 
them into the river, shouting and clapping 
their hands as they were borne down the 
stream by the current. On toa primitive 
pontoon the blacks lifted the cart with 
loud cries of “hamba,” in sound not un- 
like the Neapolitan jammo, and of equiv- 
| alent meaning; and so we passed out of 
Fingoland. 

At Umtentu, in Tembuland proper, 
that afternoon we espied a great multitude 
of kaffirs assembled in a kraal, and found 
that the headman had just completed his 
brewing, and was entertaining all the 
neighboring kraals at a_beer-drinking. 
Most of the men squatted within a wat- 
tled enclosure ladling out the beer from 
barrels, and drinking it from pumpkin 
calabashes; while the women sat in rows 
before the huts, many of them carrying 
children slung in blankets behind. Fora 
consideration the men, and afterwards the 
women, agreed to dance. The dancers 
did not lift their feet from the ground, 
but, letting their blankets slip, they ad- 
vanced slowly with a quivering motion, 
their breasts protruding and all their mus- 
cles shaking, while they brandished their 
clubs and assegais aloft. The women 
meanwhile chanted a wild accompani- 
ment, clapping their hands till their turn 
came, when they stripped themselves to 
the waist, and advanced in line with ani- 
mated postures and gestures. The only 
dignified figures in the dance were the 
unhappy babes, who, swathed in blankets, 
had their young heads whacked against 
their mother’s glossy backs, without for a 
moment losing their imperturbable com- 
posure. This early discipline more prob- 
ably accounts for the hardness of the 
Kaffir skull than the theory of exposure to 
the sun, After the remuneration had been 
distributed, and as we were driving away, 
a dozen boys and girls followed us asking 
for directions about the division of the 
money, as some of the visitors were of 
the Pondo nation, which neither loves nor 
respects the Fingos, who were present in 
large numbers ; so we departed leaving a 
likely prospect of black wigs on the green 
that night. 

Umtata, which we reached before sun- 
set, after a drive of ninety miles, is a long, 
straggling village, which, from the char- 
acter of its architecture, looks in the 
distance like the preparation for an agri- 





cultural show. The rolling hills above 
the river, which is the frontier of inde- 
| pendent Pondoland, resemble the Sussex 
| downs, and the Kaffir huts, like stumpy 
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ricks, keep up the illusion that the scene 
isin England. Here, in the little town, 
Major Elliot dwells in a cluster of native 
huts which stand in a large garden, and 
administers justice as chief magistrate of 
a great native province, with power of life 
and-death over the people, who consider 
themselves his subjects, and him the em- 
bodiment of British rule in South Africa. 
My time being somewhat limited, the 
major decided that as it would be impos- 
sible to assemble a“ pitso” of large pro- 
portions, in the absence of the principal 
tributary chief at an exhibition at Gra- 
hamstown, a better plan would be that 
Mr. Merriman, the magistrate of Umtata, 
should take me for an expedition into 
Pondoland, and a messenger was forthwith 
despatched to the chief Nquiliso to re- 
quest him to summon a meeting of his 
tribe to welcome a visitor from over the 
great sea. 

Two mornings later we set out on horse- 
back, accompanied by two young officials, 
one of whom was an admirable interpreter, 
and our sole escort was a mounted Kaffir 
policeman. A few miles outside British 
territory we passed through a prosperous- 
looking kraal, full of sleek oxen. This 
belonged to an opulent headman, whose 
wealth so excited the chief’s cupidity, that 
the witch-doctors were bidden to find a 
pretext for “smelling out” the owner of 
the fat cattle. It was a time of drought, 
and the witch-doctors soon discovered that 
he had large stores of grain in his pits, so 
they charged him with sorcery, inasmuch 
as he had defied the elements by making 
a disrespectful gesture at the sun. The 
rain, however, came, and his life was 
spared for that occasion. As we were up- 
saddling after our midday rest, there 
passed us a man driving a small flock of 
goats and several hegd of cattle. This 
was the husband of a lady physician who 
is ruining the practice of the local witch- 
doctors, and he was taking home his wife’s 
fee for attending a patient. 

At last we reached the chief’s kraal. 
A large drove of horses showed that a 
numerous gathering had assembled. The 
kraal was not unlike other Kaffir villages, 
but the round enclosure for cattle was 
rather bigger, and there were a greater 
number of mud-and-wattled huts grouped 
around, Outside a vast herd of cattle 
was grazing, of which hereafter. Nquiliso, 
chiet of western Pondoland, was easily 
recognized by his cap of royal leopard’s 
skin, and as we dismounted he advanced 
to meet us, and received us with imposing 
dignity. The previous night the messen- 
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ger from Umtata had announced the com- 
ing of the stranger, and the “leopard’s 
tail” had forthwith been sent round to all 
the headmen. This is the fiery cross of 
the Pondos. The tail of aleopard mounted 
on a rod, when found within a kraal, is 
known to be a silent summons for the 
headman to repair to the chief’s “great 
place,” or wherever the chief is. The 
Eastern family is paramount in Pondo- 
land, but the Western chief, who is not in 
the succession, is the grand elector, and 
Nquiliso’s uncle, Mquikela, being dead, 
our entertainer was in the unpleasant po- 
sition of having to nominate a successor 
from among four more or less powerful 
candidates. 

Nqailiso, who looked rather like Aida’s 
father in the opera, thanked the magis- 
trate for the friendliness of his message to 
the effect that the visit was not for the 
purpose of making any claim, but merely 
to introduce a traveller, and he added: 
“The stranger must eat of my bread.” 
This is the modest form which the Bantus 
of the coast use to offer a guest “a white 
ox of the herd.” As it appeared to me 
rather embarrassing to have to go through 
Africa for the rest of my travels driving a 
cow, it was explained that after accepting 
it I might offer it again to the tribe for a 
feast—the Faste of flesh being a rare 
treat for the natives, notwithstanding the 
vastness of their herds, which are kept 
unimpaired as an outward sign of wealth, 
excepting when used for purposes of bar- 
ter. Immediately half-a-dozen naked Pon- 
dos rushed into the drove, and seizing by 
the horns a white ox, they threw it on the 
ground and cut its throat barbarously 
with assegais. While it was being skinned 
almost before it was lifeless, a circle was 
formed of the chief, his counsellors, and 
people. Nquiliso and his guests sat ona 
bench, which was probably a missionary 
relic. Outside our circle sat a wild-looking 
group, a deputation from the Konjwayi — 
the people of Gwadiso, the most consid- 
erable of the minor chiefs, who were wag- 
ing war with the Pondos, and had come 
to talk over a demand of cattle as war in- 
demnity for men slain in battle ; but our 
host had said that as he was entertaining 
he could not talk till to-morrow. 

When we had settled ourselves in a 
circle, the raw, smoking liver of the ox 
was handed round, which the Pondos de- 
voured, holding the meat aloft in the one 
hand, and with the other slicing off a gob- 
bet which fell into the mouth. Nquiliso 
then asked if we had brought him a pres- 
ent, whereupon the magistrate produced a 
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small jar of whiskey. A rude cup was 
brought, and the chief himself fished out 
from a bag of beaded skin a corkscrew! 
Our native constable had first to taste, to 
show that the drink-offering was not poi- 
soned. Then the chief drained a bumper 
himself, and after offering the cup to us, 
he passed it to some of the counsellors 
sitting on his left hand, who drank with 
much dignity, one of them remarking that 
the liquid was “softer than fat.” Then 
Nquiliso beckoned to a young and hand- 
some boy with almost Grecian features, 
not to drink himself, but only to act as 
cup-bearer to the chief’s “great son” 
Bokléne, who sat a little in advance of the 
circle upon a kaross of buckskin. The 
cup was thus borne to him, this distinc- 
tion being reserved for the heir, all the 
others, counsellors and headmen, coming 
up to the chief till the jar was exhausted. 
Bokléne is a good-looking, disdainful indi- 
vidual of eight-and-twenty. He has seven 
wives and as many children. For two 
years he was a student in the Wesleyan 
seminary at Buntingville, about twenty 
miles from the kraal where we were, but 
he has completely relapsed into the habits 
of his tribe; perhaps the name of Bunt- 
ingville was too much for his fastidious 
feelings. 

The expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with all its civilizing benefits, is vulgarizing 
the habitable globe, and in no particular 
is this more striking than in the nomencla- 
ture of new settlements. In South Africa 
this importation of Americanisms, like 
Buntingville, is the more wanton, as the 
old Bantu names of places are singularly 
musical. The Dutch were offenders in 
this respect before we came, but where a 
name has historical significance, whether 
Boer or British, there is some excuse for 
it. For instance, it is not uninterest.ng 
to trace the etymology of the quaint town 
of Stellenbosch to a combination of the 
patronymics of Governor van der Stell and 
his wife Constantia Bosch, whose Chris- 
tian name also lives in the famous vine- 
yard beneath Table Mountain. Or again, 
no one could complain if each English 
governor or colonial statesman of mark 
left his name attached to one burgh or 
province. No one would grudge this 
amount of immortality for the valiant and 
eccentric Sir Harry Smith; but Har- 
rismith, Ladismith, Aliwal North, and 
Aliwal South, are reiterations as ugly as 
they are needless; and because Lord 
Charles Somerset once governed Cape 
Colony, that is no reason why South 
Africa should be studded with every name 








and title connected with the Beaufort fam- 
ily, as if it were a London building estate. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, whose rule in days 
to come will probably be accounted more 
successful than that of any British admin- 
istrator who preceded him at the Cape, 
may congratulate himself that as yet no 
Herculaneum has been dedicated to him; 
but it will hardly be credited that the name 
of a brave and unfortunate commander is 
vilely travestied in a Kaffrarian settlement 
called Colleywobbles. After that, the 
suburbs of Kimberley named Gladstone 
and Beaconsfield are models of Cockney 
refinement and originality. 

To return to the young Pondo chieftain. 
I beckoned to me a native who was smok- 
ing a curious inlaid pipe, and he had 
agreed to sell it to me, when Bokléne, who 
had been eying the transaction, arose, 
and with a gesture of great dignity ordered 
the man to return the money, saying: 
“ The stranger is our guest; whatever he 
desires must be a gift;” so the coin had 
subsequently to be slipped surreptitiously 
into the pipe-owner’s palm. Conversation 
then became general with the aid of our 
clever interpreter —the old chief, with 
all the courtly unction of an Italian mon- 
signore, repeating his expressions of grati- 
tude for a friendly visit of ceremony 
without any disagreeable business in the 
background, and of hope that it was the 
beginning of anewera. We asked if the 
tribe had any grievance. Bokléne said 
that their chief trouble was an epidemic 
of pleuro-pneumonia ; that they hoped that 
the English surgeon of Umtata might 
come and inoculate them, as_ similar 
treatment for smallpox had saved the 
tribe. His own powerful arms bore the 
vaccination marks; and he added, amid 
much laughter, that the witch-doctors as- 
cribed the present epidemic to the maiig- 
nant influence of a monkey anda snake, 
but that the day of the witch-doctors had 
ended — upon which assertion we received 
a gruesome commentary that very night. 

There was an aged counsellor, whose 
noble features were Arab rather than 
Bantu, who plied me with questions about 
the great white chief over the seas—a 
subject, as Livingstone testifies, always of 
the deepest interest to the children of the 
African wilderness. I explained that she 
was a woman—a queen; that she had 
reigned for more than half a hundred 
years; and that her fiftieth anniversary 
had been celebrated by “a great dance 
given to all the nation, at which many 
oxen were slain.” ‘ Has she a great son, 
and what is his age?” I told him of the 
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Prince of Wales, and how he and his sons 
had travelled to the distant parts of the 
world, “ He has had long to wait,” the old 
counsellor sententiously remarked; and 
Nquiliso added, with a caustic smile, that 
if he kept Bokléne waiting as long, the 
witch-doctors’ aid would probably be in- 
voked to find a means of expediting the 
succession, “ Of what tribe was the great 
queen’s husband?” the old counsellor 
then inquired ; and on hearing that he was 
a German he asked: “ A German of the 
nation which has sent people to Pondo- 
land? But they have told us that their 
nation hates yours, and wiil one day drive 
you out of the land.” 

This is the work of one Einwald and 
his associates, who was once described in 
a Colonial Office blue-book as “a distin- 
guished German traveller,” but who is 
said to have been a watch-maker at Cape 
Town. I am not disposed to lay too much 
stress on the stories of German intrigue 
in South Africa. The German traders 
and settlers within British territory would 
be the most strenuous opponents of the 
cession of any part of the land of their 
adoption to the fatherland which they 
have voluntarily left, with all its irksome 
limitations on liberty, if any cession were 
within the range of probability. Their 
attitude is instructive, as showing what a 
fraud German colonization is. The Ger- 
mans are the best settlers, but the worst 
colonists, in the world, and in Central 
Africa the supineness of our successive 
Conservative and Liberal governments 
has postponed for England her suprem- 
acy, while civilization has been retarded 
by the sham colonization schemes of Ger- 
many. Atthe same time, the existence of 
German busybodies and adventurers in 
South Africa, unacknowledged though 
they be at Berlin, calls for our absolute 
annexation of Pondoland, which is a com- 
paratively small tract of country wedged 
between Cape Colony and Natal, and 
though nominally under our protection, is 
a sanctuary for all the cattle-thieves and 
other bad characters of Kaffraria. The 
German petty plotters have undoubtedly, 
as the old counsellor revealed, stirred up 
the Pondos against the English ; and when 
the colonial government was constructing 
(at a cost of £16,000) the road through 
Pondoland to the Indian Ocean, our road- 
makers had frequently to call themselves 
Germans to obtain assistance from the 
natives and toavoid molestation. Einwald 
and his people had told them that if once 
the Germans came, there would be free 
importation of guns, and that blankets, 
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which now cost eight shillings, would be 
sold for five shillings —an argument 
which appeals deeply to the mind of the 
Kaffir who, since the introduction of En- 
glish currency, will walk ten miles to 
obtain the cheapening of an article by six- 
pence, 

I asked Nquiliso to allow his braves to 
give me a war-dance. He courteously 
protested; we had come on a friendly 
visit, he said, and their gesticulations 
might seem menacing. At last he con- 
sented to a compromise. The warriors 
were not to wield their assegais and 
shields, but only their clubs. They 
massed themselves in close column, sway- 
ing backwards and forwards, and chanting 
a refrain quite in Verdi’s latest Wagne- 
rian style. One man sang a few bars, 
and the rest of the host took it up, re- 
peating it again and again. All the time 
the phalanx advanced upon us, the men 
shooting up their clubs in rhythm with the 
chant, till they were uncomfortably close 
upon us, and we could appreciate the old 
chief’s warning about the menacing char- 
acter of the dance. At a signal they 
retired in the same order, and at the end 
the women rushed from the huts to wel- 
_ the heroes on their return from bat- 
tle. 

We had to take our leave. We had 
twenty miles to ride to our bivouac, and 
not only was night approaching but the 
thunder was muttering in a threatening 
sky. The old chief was asked if he wanted 
anything. Yes; he would like some car- 
tridges fora Martini-Henry he possessed. 
He did not want to shoot men, but only 
the Jaw — the turkey-bustard ; and would 
the great queen from over the water send 
him a suit of clothes ; he was tired of his 
blanket. Bokléne, with a well-bred air 
escorted us to the entrance to the kraal, 
and pointed out our way after Nquiliso had 
shaken hands with us most warmly. We 
galloped for several miles over the rich 
veldt, ascending to high ground from which 
the country down to the Indian Ocean 
was visible. In the west was a patch of 
red angry after-glow, and in the twilight 
twenty bush-fires sent up their smoke. 
Darkness fell suddenly, and the lightning 
became magnificent — chain -lightning 
they called it — the whole horizon facing 
us being lit up again and again by parallel 
lines of trickling light. Then all was 
darkness again, except for the rare glim- 
mer of the fire in a Pondo hut, looking 
like a glowworm., 

Then as we paced our horses in the 
blinding rain, amid the roar of the thun- 
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der, we heard the appalling history of the 
day’s proceedings. When the magistrate’s 
message had come announcing our visit, 
Nquiliso was disconcerted because he was 
short of cattle wherewith to make a show 
and welcome his guests. He bethought 
him of one of his people, a wealthy Pondo 
who had been already accused of sorcery 
by reason of the fatness of his herds; so 
a band, headed by Bokéne, was sent over 
to his kraal that very morning; he was 
“smelt out” by the witch-doctor, and 
forthwith beaten to death with clubs. 
Thus were we provided with our entertain- 
ment. This was the story told us by the 
Kaffir messenger who had been sent over 
with the magistrate’s message, and he had 
seen the armed band go forth and return 
later with the cattle. I naturally felt some 
remorse at the thought of a human crea- 
ture having been done to death on my 
account, but the native guide consoled 
me. It was lucky for the doomed head- 
man that we had come. His sleek herds 
had long since marked him down as a 
victim for the witch-doctors; and had it 
not been for our coming he would not 
have been so mercifully despatched, but, 
bound and smeared with fat, he would 
have been thrown on an ant-heap, to linger 
for days. I thought of the dead Pondo 
lying stark beneath the African thunder- 
storm, every moment growing more ter- 
rific; and of the Wesleyan seminary at 
Buntingville, a few miles away across the 
hills; and of the propaganda of the Angli- 
cans, the Roman Catholics, and the Meth- 
odists, all severely ignoring one another, 
at Umtata, from whence we had ridden 
that day. Two days’ journey farther, at 
King William’s Town, the Salvation Army 
was each night waking the echoes of the 
streets ; and still a little farther, at Gra- 
hamstown, the young .Tembu chief was 
inspecting the triumphs of civilization at 
the exhibition in the City of the Saints, 
and might have been taken to see the iron 
tabernacle erected as a sanctuary for the 
bishop of the diocese when locked out 
of his cathedral by the dean; for South 
African Christianity, in its multitudinous 
forms, is full of healthy activity, and even 
Bokléne was so far amenable to its influ- 
ence that he had acquired at Buntingville 
a sense of the propriety of deriding before 
visitors the custom of * smelling out,” with 
the blood not yet dry on his club after its 
morning’s work. 

Suddenly my reflections were inter- 
rupted by a dazzling glare which stunned 
me, and amid a deafening crash of thunder 
my horse spun round and round. We 





were all blinded for some minutes, and 
each thought the other had been struck. 
The magistrate was riding by my side, and 
twenty yards ahead of us his two subal- 
terns. The bolt had fallen between the 
two groups, and a sulphureous smoke 
thickened the air. At last, when nearly 
midnight, we reached Umlingana—a 
store and a cluster of Pondo huts. We 
had sent in advance the second Kaffir 
constable, but he had not arrived, doubt- 
less struck by the lightning. An excellent 
old woman, the storekeeper’s wife, and 
formerly a nurse in the Merriman family, 
soon prepared us a capital supper of what 
the Pondos call zadanfo and ztywada, and 
I never slept as well as in the hut I shared 
with the magistrate. 

The next morning was fine and hot, and 
our Kaffir policeman, whose fate we had 
bewailed over supper, turned up. He had 
not been struck by lightning, but recollect- 
ing that a lady of his acquaintance dwelt 
in a neighboring kraal, he thought that a 
visit to her would be more comfortable 
than acting as our advance-guard in the 
tempest, especially as a hunk of my cow, 
which he had carried away at his saddle- 
bows, would make him unusually welcome. 
In Pondoland the policeman conveys the 
meat to his ladylove, instead of following 
the converse practice traditional in the 
English constabulary. 

Space forbids me to describe the lovely 
tract of scenery which stretches down 
from Umlingana to the Indian Ocean at 
the Gates of St. John. The rich monot- 
onous veldt ends, and the landscape from 
this point is a magnificent combination of 
mountain and forest, with the river run- 
ning through the valley, swollen by 
streams which trickle like silver down the 
wooded hillsides. Here in secluded kloofs 
we saw Clusters of huts, the fastnesses of 
cattle-thieves ; beyond in another moun- 
tain recess were the remains of a grass- 
fire where lately had perished a band of 
kivetta boys (as the youths are called who 
have recently submitted to the rites which 
admit them to manhood), who had been 
turned into a kraal there during the season 
of their wearing the customary white paint. 
The old storekeeper at Umlingana, from 
whom I procured some Pondo curiosities 
which he had taken in exchange for food 
during a famine, told me that the life of a 
trader isolated among savages is not alto- 
gether a happy one. Madolo, a neighbor- 
ing chief, had recently ridden over and 
had taken some blankets out of the store, 


| but when asked for payment threatened to 


sjambok the old man — that is, horsewhip 
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him with a thong made of sea-cow hide. | ciding what was the vulgar tongue in 


On the other hand, some of the traders 
are the most disreputable of whites, who 
live in great comfort, according to their 
debased ideas, supplying the natives with 
spirits and ammunition, and loudly exag- 
gerating the perils they are subject to. 
On our way back to Umtata by a different 
route, we met with one of these, who was 
married to a Cape Hottentot woman, to 
whose care Bokléne had confined his eld- 
est son, to be brought up as an English 
gentleman. The solemn little man was 
wearing, to prove his civilization, a flannel 
shirt as his only garment, but it was too 
short for him, though he was only three 
years old. 

I must pass over many interesting inci- 
dents of the return journey through Pon- 
doland, —a ride which made me regret in 
subsequent solitary expeditions the com- 
panionship of Mr. Merriman, the magis- 
trate, who is full of information of the 
people among whom he dwells, and with 
whom he has the greatest sympathy. 
Umtata, however, must not be finally left 
without a word about the Anglican cathe- 
dral there. The bishop had gone to an 
Episcopal Conference at Lambeth, but I 
saw much of his amiable and hard-working 
coadjutor, Mr. Cameron, who has mastered 
the Kaffir language. Like all disinterested 
missionaries I have met in South Africa, 
he did not dare make any forecast of 
the future of missions in that country, and 
he sorrowfully acknowledged that the fre- 
quent relapses of converts. into the condi- 
tion of the“ Red Kaffir” shows that the 
civilization of the “school Kaffir” is only 
skin-deep. The instance of Emma San- 
dilli is well known — the chief’s daughter, 
who formerly used to be a guest at Gov- 
ernment House, Cape Town, in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s time, where she played the piano, 
and now has returned to the blanket and 
the ochre in a kraal, where she lives as 
one of a retinue of wives. 

The native service in the iron cathedral 
is an interesting spectacle. The congre- 
gation is arranged in High Church fash- 
ion, men on one side and women on the 
other; and the walls are decorated with 
inscriptions in the Kaffir language. The 
black choir is surpliced and cassocked, 
and the clergyman, with his Pondomisi 


deacon, wore colored stoles, the latter ex | 


bandouliére. A baptism took place the 
morning I was there in three languages, 
Kaffir, Dutch, and English, as one of the 
infants was Kaffir, another Hottentot, and 
the third a colonist’s child, so the god- 
parents would have some difficulty in de- 





which they vowed to instruct their 
charges. The singing was beautiful —as 
soft as that of Italian women chanting the 
Litanies of the month of Mary. Lily 
Mtobobo lent me her hymn-book, — her 
name, which-must have been given to her 
in honor of her teeth, was written in it— 
** Lily Mtobobo, Emtata.” In my rash 
ignorance I suggested that Lily ought to 
know how to spell the name of her native 
town, but was crushed by the reply that 
the spelling showed her knowledge of the 
refinements of Bantu etymology, Emtata 
being the locative case of Umtata. The 
Kaffir language is trochaic, and it contains 
few rhymes, the chief being yam and dam, 
which give a comminatory sound to the 
pious canticles; but the collection of 
hymns is said to have great literary merit, 
and is chiefly the work of Canon Wood- 
roffe of Grahamstown, who has done more 
work for the native races in South Africa 
than many whose names figure ostenta- 
tiously in missionary reports. 

From Umtata I set out again one sunny 
morning at five o’clock, accompanied only 
by a Fingo constable, who acted as my 
guide and carried my _ saddle - bags. 
Mounted ona wiry Kaffir horse, my way 
through Tembuland lay over a well-culti- 
vated country of,grass and mealies. On 
the first forenoon we came to the kraal of 
Makaula, a friendly chief. Timothy, my 
guide, rode on in advance to ask if a visit 
would be agreeable, and he came back 
with a message from the queen mother to 
say that on no account must the stranger 
pass without seeing the chief, who was at 
a neighboring kraal and would be sum- 
moned. I rode up and off-saddled, and 
was received by Makaula’s mother, a 
massive matron six feet high, and quite of 
the type of the British chaperon. She was 
soon surrounded by her daughters-in-law, 
who came forth from the huts and sat in 
acircle. They all shook hands with me, 
and one of them, the great wife, brought 
out a Windsor chair for me. I peeped 
into my Jady’s chamber, but she had de- 
nuded it of its only piece of furniture. 
The ladies produced their pipes, and help- 
ing themselves from my tobacco-pouch, 
they proceeded to smoke with all the grace 
of a Viennese beauty puffing her cigarette. 
The chief’s unmarried sister now joined 
the group, and her bashful monosyllables 
in reply to some questions of mine called 
forth much well-bred hilarity from the 
chaperons. There were only two men 
with them, the tame cats ot the kraal— 
one an elderly young gentleman, whose 
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hair was arranged in finicking little spikes. 
The whole group, indeed, had much in 
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went on to tell the magistrate of my com- 
| ing, and I followed as quickly as the tired 


common with what is met with in an En-| horse and the broken girth would allow. 


glish country-house when a caller has to 


be entertained for half an hour while the 
men are out shooting. The tame cats 
were much interested with my field- 
glasses, through which they could see the 
messenger galloping on a cream-colored 
horse for the chief; and before he arrived 
the royal babies were exhibited, their 
respective mothers uttering sounds of 


delight when I prodded the black fatlings | 


with my riding-whip. 

Makaula at last rode up —a magnificent 
creature, taller than his mother, a white 
blanket thrown loosely round him, and a 
string of beads crowning his head. He 
held a long and dignified conversation 
with me about his grievances, butas Tim- 
othy’s English was as-peculiar as my 
Kaffir, we made little progress ; however, 
he made it clear that he felt the cold (it 
was a hot, thundery day), and that some 
whiskey would be acceptable. I told him 
that I carried none with me, but that if 
he would ride on with me to the next store 
he should have some. He replied that 
unhappily the storekeeper had no license, 
so I consoled him with a present of cigars, 
which he proceeded to chop up for his 
pipe and his snuff-box. 

That afternoon, at the Moravian mission 
station at Bazira, I found myself in the 
midst of a group in remarkable contrast to 
Makaula’s people. This was the little 
family circle of Mr. Baudert, a Prussian 
missionary from Coblenz, consisting of 
his kindly wife and pretty child, a sweet 
little Gretchen. These simple-minded 
folk welcomed me with the greatest heart- 
iness, and were in despair when they 
heard it was my intention to complete a 
fifty-mile ride that day, predicting thunder- 
storms and swollen rivers to prevail upon 
me to be their guest. The good mission- 
ary spoke in high praise of the industry of 
the Kaffirs, so long as they remained in 
the location, but confessed that as soon as 
they went back to the huts they relapsed 
into barbarism. 

So the day went on; rivers were forded 
and swum; mounted Kaffirs passed me, 
saluting with uplifted hand, the two fore- 
fingers spread out as in a bishop’s bene- 
diction; the horses were off-saddled at 
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Then darkness fell with sudden swiftness 

be it does in Africa, and I was left alone 
/on a moonless night, so black that my 
| horse’s head was invisible to me as I sat 
in the saddle, so my wisest plan seemed 
to be to halt. After hours of waiting, at 
about nine o'clock, just as I was prepar- 
ing to tether the horse and go to bed sup- 
perless on the veldt, I heard Timothy 
shouting. He came leisurely leading his 
horse. “1 told you to gallop back to me.” 
“ But, bass, the saddle-bags were heavy.” 
“ Why in the name of your grandfather’s 
spirit didn’t you leave them with the mag- 
istrate?”’ This was an excellent speci- 
men of aboriginal sagacity. As guides, 
too, I found the natives, whether Fingo 
or Gcaika, who were lent to me at the 
different magistrates’ stations, quite use- 
less twenty miles away from their home, 
and I had to guide them with the aid of 
my map. At the conclusion of each day 
of my ride in Tembuland I was benighted 
entirely by the fault of the native, and 
after riding forty or fifty miles it was hard 
lines, both for the horse and his rider, to 
be let in for two or three hours of wander- 
ing in the dark when tired and hungry. 
The powers of endurance of the native 
horses are beyond all praise. On this 
journey the little animal which brought 
me from Umtata carried me nearly one 
hundred and fifty miles in fifty-three con- 
secutive hours without turning a hair; 
and a similar experience with a Basuto 
pony in Zululand confirmed me in my ad- 
miration for the calibre of South-African 
horse-flesh. All that the steeds demand 
is an off-saddling and a short rest at the 
end of every two or three hours. If forage 
can be obtained at these stages, so much 
the better; but if not, they will content- 
edly feed on the sweet veldt, and then 
proceed again, always at the same easy 
canter, which makes riding in Africa in 
dry weather as easy as sitting in an Amer- 
ican rocking-chair. 

Even in a savage country, where there 
are no telegraphs and infrequent mails, it 
must be awkward sometimes for the most 
hospitably inclined people to receive un- 
|looked-for and belated travellers at the 
|dead of night. Yet when I reached the 








intervals, till at last we espied our resting-| little group of huts which form the resi- 
place for the night, Engcobo, fifty-six | dency of the magistrate, Mr. Arthur Stan- 
miles from our starting-point, and only| ford, 1 found awaiting me the most 
two hours ahead. Then my misfortunes | welcome comfort and the most comfort- 
began. As my horse struggled up a steep | able welcome, as if my coming had been 
river-bank the girth snapped, so my guide | expected for a week. 


It is astonishing 
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how soon one forgets one’s weariness at 
the end of along day’s ride in Africa; and 
though five o’clock was my hour for start- 
ing again the next morning, my kind en- 
tertainers found me very willing to sit up 
talking with them till long past midnight. 
Just as I was setting out in the morning, 
the magistrate’s eldest little girl was going 
for her ride. One of the pleasantest mem- 
ories of my expeditions in wild regions 
has been the pretty children I have found 
making bright most remote and desolate 
spots. Yet the presence ofa fair-haired 
baby girl must often cause some anxiety 
to its parents in their isolation among sav- 
ages. Here on this very spot, during the 
Tembu rebellion of 1881, the brother of 
my host was taken by surprise by the 
Kaffirs, and with the greatest difficulty 
escaped with his wife and children through 
the woods to the next station, which they 
found burned down by the rebels. 

I must pass over the remaining days of 
my ride, with all their infinite variety, in 
order to devote a short space to a subject 
which is from time to time brought prom- 
inently before the English public, — the 
great missionary question. As the trav- 
eller rides or drives through Kaffraria 
whenever he gains the top of an eminence 
there is sure to meet his viewa neat home- 
stead, the white walls of which shining in 
the sunlight are visible for miles. This 
is pointed out as the mission station, and 
as it is approached there are apparent 
signs that the tenant of the holding is the 
happy occupier of a prosperous-looking 
estate. The prosperity of the neighbor- 
hood does not, as a rule, extend beyond 
the boundaries of the location. The char- 
acteristics of the kraals within a mile of a 
mission station in no wise differ from 
those which are more remote, though there 
are few kraals in Kaffirland which are half 
a day’s ride from some British or German 
evangelizing agency. Occasionally a Red 
Kaffir is seen stalking along with a tall 
hat surmounting his ochre-stained blanket, 
or wearing a frock coat below which his 
black legs are visible, and one is told he 
is a Moravian or a member of some Brit- 
ish sect; and the conclusion that one 
comes to, after months of travel in Africa, 
from Tembuland to the Transvaal and 
from Zululand to Zanzibar, is that the only 
achievement of the later generations of 
missionaries has been to modify the pic- 
turesqueness of the natives, In South 
Africa the Yorkshire blanket has taken the 
place of the kaross of skins, and the 
carved wooden pipkin has given way to 
the tin-pail of commerce. 
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Had I nothing but my unsupported ob- 
servations to rely upon, I might have 
thought that by some curious chance the 
zigzag course of my journeyings had’ 
passed through the more unfavorable lo- 
calities of missionary propaganda ; but the 
result of my inquiries of every class of 
person, from the missionaries themselves 
to the magistrates, confirmed me in the 
impression that little or no progress is 
being made in civilizing the native races. 
More valuable, however, than a volume of 
travellers’ talk is the blue-book on native 
affairs, which is annually presented to the 
Cape Parliament, containing the reports of 
the magistrates and civil commissioners 
in native territory. Now it may be ob- 
jected that in certain quarters of the globe 
the civil officials are prejudiced witnesses 
against missionary propaganda. This is 
not the case in South Africa, for this rea- 
son. The Dutch Boersand the missiona- 
ries have a mutual hatred and distrust of 
one another which is traditional. The 
magistracy, as far as that impartial body 
of men can be said to take sides, are op- 
posed to Boer principles ; they are, with 
few exceptions, of English origin, and 
without exception, I think I may say, are 
the protectors of the interests of the native 
races as against “ Boer oppression.” It 
is therefore to be presumed that their tes- 
timony is as favorable on the missiona- 
ries’ behalf as is consistent with the truth. 

I quote the reports of several district 
magistrates at random. The first in the 
blue-book before me is that of the admin- 
istrator of the district of Idutywain the 
Transkei, where the population is under 
twenty thousand. “ There are three mis- 
sion societies laboring in the district — 
the Church of England, Free Church of 
Scotland, and the Wesleyan Society... . 
The Free Church has five schools;... 
the Wesleyan Society has three schools. 
. .. I cannot mention any actual progress 
which has been noticeable amongst the 
people since I wrote my last report.” In 
the district of Kentani, where the popula- 
tion is sixteen thousand, the magistrate 
says: “There are two mission societies 
laboring in the district — the United 
Presbyterian Church and... the Wes- 
leyan Society. There is no perceptible 
improvement in the district in regard to 
civilization.” The magistrate at Engcobo 
writes that in his district the Church of 
England has two head stations, the Wes- 
leyans two, and the Free Church of Scot- 
land two. “Each of these denominations 
has, in addition, numerous out-stations. 
. . . Nothing has occurred during the year 
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to denote any special progress either 
amongst Christian or heathen natives.” 
. The magistrate at Umtata makes a careful 
analysis which is too lengthy to tran- 
scribe. He describes the Anglican, Wes- 
leyan, and Moravian propaganda, and 
sums up: “ The mission work does not, 
therefore, appear to show a very striking 
result, as little more than three hundred 
scholars out of a population of eighteen 
thousand souls, or something less than 
two per cent., receive instruction, and 
of this instruction the greater portion is 
barren of results.” Half-a-dozen similar 
quotations might be made, and I can only 
find one district magistrate who reports 
favorably, the commissioner of Tsolo, who 
adds, however, that he has arrived so re- 
cently that he has * had no opportunity of 
visiting the district.” * 

During my travels in Africa I re-read 
the “ Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone,” 
and it is necessary to travel in Africa to 
understand the force of much that he says 
on the mission question. As long ago as 
1843 he wrote, from South Africa, to the 
directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety : “* The conviction to which I refer is 
that a much larger share of the benevo- 
lence of the Church and of missionary 
exertion is directed into this country than 
the*amount of population and the success 
attending these efforts seems to call for. 
. . . I confess I feel grieved to hear of the 
arrival of new missionaries. ... Thereis 
not a country better supplied with mis- 


* My quotations are from the blue-book of the year 
of my travels in this region. Sir Charles Mills, the 
agent-general for Cape Colony (to whom I was indebted 
for many pleasant incidents of my South African tour), 
has supplied me with the latest report received from 
his government. In it the seven magistrates of Tem- 
buland independently and uganimously testify that the 
natives have made no progress whatever in civilization 
during the previous twelve months. In the adjacent 
territory of the Transkei, I am bound to say that one 
or two of the officials report a certain amount of prog- 
ress. ‘The most favorable account is that from Kentani, 
a settlement mentioned above, of which the magistrate 
says: **’The population is, approximately, European, 
one hundred and fifty; Bantu, twenty-six thousand; 
Hottentot, fifty. There has been perceptible progress 
in Church and school work during the year. . . . Three 
out-station churches have been cleared of debt, and 
three new ones will be opened very shortly. This, 
together with the fact that e7g/¢ raw heathen are now 
seeking to become Church members, is a very pleasing 
indication that the steady and untiring labors of the 
missionary are being rewarded.”? I have no reason to 
believe that the excellent functionary who makes this 
report is a master of sarcasm ; though it is evident from 
his account that the missionary propaganda in this dis- 
trict are, in the prodigious proportions of converts to 
population, rivalling the achievements of the Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews. The increase of the 
black population (which cannot be entirely accounted 
for by tribal migration) in two years at the rate of more 
than sixty per cent., is very significant for those who 
contemplate the future of South Africa, now that Brit- 
ish rule has put an end to internecine wars which for- 
merly kept down the numbers, 
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sionaries in the world; and in proportion 
to the number of agents compared to the 
population, the success may be inferior to 
most other countries where efforts have 
been made.” What would the great mis- 
sionary say to the magistrate’s report for 
the district of Kokstad, where there is a 
population of fifty-eight hundred (including 
six hundred Europeans) for whose benefit 
“ work is carried on by the Church of En- 
gland, Roman Catholic Church, Wesleyan 
Society, and Congregationalists? School 
work by all the above is being carried on, 
the number of schools being seven.” 

If missionaries accepted the good things 
the gods provide for them in the same 
spirit in which in the old days the old 
school of parsons accepted fat livings, 
they would be less open to criticism ; but 
when one reads, in a review which is sup- 
posed to represent the prosaic fag-end of 
a practical century, about these individu- 
als “ flinging to the winds all considera- 
tions of wealth, and ease, and social 
position, and worldly honor, having left 
behind them friends and country, every- 
thing which is ordinarily supposed to 
make life worth having ” — one turns for 
refreshment to the journals of Living- 
stone. That greatest of travellers, who 
had some little knowledge of what hard- 
ship and isolation are, repudiated with 
supreme scorn the idea of self-denial. 
One of the chief stumbling-blocks to the 
success of missionary work, he said, was 
cant of this sort, and he asked if British 
officers ordered out to India ever boasted 
of their self-denial. The sight of the 
trim farmhouses standing in their culti- 
vated lands in the loveliest climate in the 
world made me wonder if many a parish 
priest, working in the sunless dens of the 
great cities of Europe, would not some- 
times like to give up the advantages of 
civilization to practise the life of self- 
denial vaunted at May meetings. No 
wonder Livingstone wrote : “ I never felt a 
single pang at having left the Missionary 
Society.” A missionary society is no 
place for a great missionary. In 1857 he 
again wrote : “ My views of what is mis- 
sionary duty are not so contracted as those 





whose ideal is a dumpy sort of man with a 
Bible under his arm.” The dumpy sort 
of man is still often to be seen in South 
| Africa, but as often wielding the scales 
| behind the store counter as carrying the 
| volumes of the sacred law. 
| My strictures are not aimed against all 
|missionary propaganda. The apostolic 
labors of the missionaries of Rome have 
pioneered the way for civilization in many 
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dark places of the earth, and there are 
self-denying men of Protestant persuasion 
who are enduring dangers not less than 
those which Williams and Patterson in 
the Pacific Islands endured to the death. 
I am writing only of South Africa; and 
even there, there are men of single pur- 
pose and of indefatigable energy who are 
working hard in the interests of Christian 
civilization. The existence of the Love- 
dale Institute, which belongs to the Free 
Church of Scotland, with its admirable 
system of technical education for natives, 
is a standing proof of what can be done if 
the right method be adopted. But Love- 
dale is an oasis in the African desert. The 
fact remains that the costly missionary 
organizations which have representatives 
in South Africa far out of proportion to 
the native population, are doing practically 
nothing in the interests of civilization; 
and it cannot be said that they have the 
obstacles to contend with which used to 
beset the old pioneer missionaries. The 
climate of South Africa is superb; the 
people are orderly, and in case of any out- 
break armed forces are at hand to repress 
it. The land is fertile, and I am absolutely 
certain that there are at this moment hun- 
dreds of unemployed Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men who, if they could be located 
in a comfortable Kaffrarian mission-house, 
would undertake not to boast of the 
“social position and worldly honor ” they 
have given up, as is the custom of some 
of those evangelists who have previously 
failed in the minor walks of commerce. 

A curious feature of South African reli- 
gious life is this. AJlarge number of the 
Dutch pastors are annually imported from 
the Scottish universities, as the doctrines 
of the Reformed Church and of the Pres- 
byterian Church are almost identical. It 
therefore follows that two young grad- 
uates of Aberdeen may have been college 
friends, and have come out to the Cape 
together — one of them to minister to an 
opulent congregation of Boers, the other 
to engage in the missionary propaganda ; 
and although their belief is presumably 
the same, it will be the mission of the one 
to preach down the mission of the other, 
as the Africander-Dutch sternly discoun- 
tenance missionaries. Perhaps the Boers 
may be right in this respect. Our methods 
with the native races have not been so 
successful that we can sit in judgment on 
the Cape Dutch, who were in the country 
before us. And, moreover, what is the 
civilization that we are bringing into Af- 
rica? Let any one read the searching 
and interesting evidence taken before the 
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South African Commission on the Native 
Laws and Customs, and then let him read 
the report of and evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, of which I have some 
knowledge, and he will fail to find any 
description of life so degraded and bar- 
barous in the African narrative as of what 
is going on at our own doors, It is often 
said in answer to those who criticise the 
slowness of the results of missionary work, 
that one forgets that it has taken nearly 
nineteen centuries to perfect modern civ- 
ilization. For my own part, I do not think 
that we need take this practically despair- 
ing view, for I believe that in less than a 
fifth of the time which has elapsed since 
the landing of Augustine in Kent, our 
successors may see South Africa, under 
European rule, reduced to the civilization 
now to be found in Southwark and in 
Clerkenwell. 

I should have liked, had space permit- 
ted, to have referred at some length to the 
question of the Mohammedan propaganda 
in Africa. Mr. Bosworth Smith, who is 
perhaps the greatest English authority on 
Islamism, in his essay on “ Mohammedan- 
ism in Africa” gives a valuable account 
of the West Coast religions, but he has 
impaired its worth by generalizations. 
The title he has chosen is far embracing, 
and the recurrence of expressions like 
“pagan Africa” would seem to include 
the whole continent from Tripoli to Pon- 
doland, while distinct references to Moffat, 
to the Kuruman mission, and to Cape 
Colony, show that his remarks must be 
taken as referring to what is commonly * 
known as South Africa, as well as to cen- 
tral and north Africa, unless expressly 
limited. 

I will make no reference to Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith’s comments on the progress 
of Islam on the Zanzibar and Mozambique 
coasts, as not germane to this article, 
though in some points my observations in 
those regions would lead me to join issue 
with him. As, however, some of his re- 
marks refer to the land of the Kaffirs, it 
will not be inappropriate to mention them. 
He says there is no disguising the fact 
that hitherto, with the exception of one or 
two isolated spots, Christian effort has 
been anything but markedly successful in 
Africa. 1n this I have already shown that 
I am in complete agreement with him, but 
some of the causes he adduces seem a 
little far-fetched. He says that one reason 
is that Christianity has come to the negro 
as an incident of slavery. As faras South 
Africa goes, there is no foundation for 
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this suggestion. The degenerate race of 
Hottentots — who, it is perhaps needless 
to say, are not negroes but yellow men — 
may have associated Christianity with the 
oppression of their Dutch masters; but 
that is by no means the case with the 
Kaffirs, who, as far as servitude goes, are 
as independent as in the earliest days of 
Moffat and of Livingstone. 

Christianity having failed, Mr. Bosworth 
Smith says Mohammedanism is fast 
spreading ever the whole continent. His 
words are: “It is hardly too much to say 
that one half of the whole of Africa is 
already dominated by Islam; while of the 
remaining half, one quarter is leavened 
and another threatened by it.” This is, | 
venture to say, an exaggerated statement ; 
and that he is thinking of Kaffraria is 
shown by another passage, where he says: 
“Southward they [the followers of the 
Prophet] are to be found scattered, always 
anxious to propagate their creed, even 
among the unbelieving Kaffirs, and still 
further afield in Cape Colony.” The facts 
of the case are as follows. Throughout 
Africa, south of the Zambesi, there are 
vast and increasing numbers of Moham- 
medans. In the seaport towns of Cape 
Colony there is a relatively enormous 
settlement of Malays especially at Cape 
Town, where they are the most prosperous 
section of the working population. Their 
mosques are costly edifices, crowded with 
worshippers, and their priests are con- 
spicuous in the streets; but my most 
careful inquiries could never elicit a single 
instance of the conversion of an African 
* native to Mohammedanism, or even of an 
attempt to proselytize. 

Again the Indian and Arab traders who 
have nearly all the commerce of the Zan- 
zibar and Mozambique coasts in their 
hands, have spread -down to Natal, and 
thence inland into the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, where they undersell 
all other merchants and storekeepers. In 
Natal especially, they are brought into 
close contact with the natives, but never 
has an instance been known of proselytism. 
The same may be said of the coolies, who 
are imported into Natal by the thousand. 

The fact is, the religion of Islam gains 
its influence in these days by precisely 
the same methods by which it obtained its 
power of old — by force. It will probably 
be found that throughout Africa no con- 
verts are made to Islamism save in the 
case of slaves of Mohammedans, or in 
localities where the faithful are in such a 
majority that those who are not Moham- 
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son why the religion of Mohammed has 
made no progress in South Africa, and 
why it will never make progress among 
the Kaffirs, is that the followers of the 
Prophet have no slaves in that region, and 
are never likely to form a majority of the 
population there. 

In conclusion, I may mention an inci- 
dent in connection with the “ Black Ma- 
donnas,” which were often referred to 
in the controversy on the Mussulman 
propaganda in Africa as significant of the 
sagacity of the missionaries of Rome in 
their conflict with Islam and with pagan- 
ism among the dark-skinned races. In 
the Roman Catholic Church at King Wil- 
liam’s Town, my starting-point for Kaffir- 
land, Dr. Fitzgerald of the Grey Hospital, 
one of the greatest authorities on Kaffra- 
rian lore, pointed out to me a handsome 
stained-glass window which is said to have 
reconciled many Kaffirs to Holy Church, 
for on it is a representation of the tempta- 
tion wherein the devil is depicted, not in 
his customary sable hue, but as a white 
man ! * J. E. C. BoDLEy. 


* The mention of the Grey Hospital recalls a matter 
of special interest to the readers of ** Maga.’’ All trav- 
ellers on the frontier of Kaffraria are taken to see that 
admirable institution, founded for the benefit of the 
natives by Sir George Grey, and administered by his 
old friend Dr. Fitzgerald. ‘The two objects which are 
chiefly pointed out to visitors are the pictures painted 
by General Gordon for one of the wards during his 
sojourn at “‘ King,” and the annexe devoted to the leper 
patients. When the remarkable: article appeared in 
** Maga” calling attention to the condition of the un- 
happy sufferers of Robben Island— remembering the 
contentment of the lepers I had seen sunning them- 
selves in the beautiful flower-garden of the hospital the 
day I spent with Dr. Fitzgerald and his colleague Dr. 
Eyre —I wrote a letter to the Morning Post and 
Standard affirming that there was one spot in British- 
South Africa where leprosy was treated on a more hu- 
mane system than that practised on the dismal pest- 
island of Table Bay. An agreeable response was made 
to my letter by an anonymous donor, who sent a present 
of one hundred pounds to the Grey Hospital, which 
may be considered as one of the many excellent results 
of the striking article which appeared in these columns. 


From Murray's Magazine. 
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CHAPTER I. 

From King Bladud to Beau Nash is a 

far cry. And yet any account of Bath, 

social or otherwise, would be imperfect 

without an introduction to the traditionary 

hero whose romantic story is an idyl in 
itself worthy of a poet’s pen. 
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Britain centuries before Christ, was un- 
happily discovered on reaching manhood 
to be aleper. Human nature among the 
ancient Britons was, in its dread of infec- 
tion, very much the same as it is now. 
All the gay courtiers, clad in their hides 
and war paint, were so alarmed lest they 
should catch the disease, that, notwith- 
standing the victim was their king’s only 
son, they all petitioned that he might be 
banished. ‘The king, unable to resist the 
voice of the people even in those rugged 
times, had to give way to the demands of 
his courtiers and send his scn forth into 
the wilderness as “unclean,” an act of 
cruelty which roused all Bladud’s resent- 
ment against his father and the courtiers 
who had instigated the deed. 

His mother, however, nursed a hope in 
her breast that the prince might yet be 
cured. Before leaving to enter on his 
terrible solitude she gave him a ring as 
a token of recognition between them, 
should he ever return clean and whole. 

Heart-broken and outlawed, our poor 
Bladud wandered forth into the world 
alone. After travelling some little dis- 
tance, he met with ashepherd feeding his 
flocks upon some downs surrounding a 
fertile valley, the valley where the town of 
Bath now stands. Weary of wandering 
and loneliness, he determined to seek for 
some employment, and engaged with a 
swineherd to take charge of his pigs. 
What was his dismay, however, to find not 
long after that he had infected the pigs 
with his fell disease. 

He was in despair lest his employer 
should discover what had happened. He 
knew not what to do. At length he hit 
upon a mild stratagem to withdraw the 
animals from his master’s observation, and 
so put off for a little the evil day of ulti- 
mate discovery. He proposed to take the 
drove to the opposite side of the Avon, 
where, the supply of acorns being very 
abundant, he could better fatten the herd. 
His master consented, and off he went with 
his drove of pigs, his heart sad and anx- 
ious enough through this fresh calamity. 

But soon a strange thing happened. 
Suddenly all Bladud’s pigs started off as 
if possessed — which no doubt they were 
—and ran violently down the steep hill 
into the valley, never pausing until they 
came to where some hot springs were 
boiling and bubbling up. Bladud could 
not understand what had come to them as 
he saw them wallowing in the mud and 
scum and débris of dead leaves which 
formed a quagmire covered over with 
brambles that hid the oozy flowings of the 
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sprisgs. He watched them with astonish- 
ment. How they seemed to enjoy the 
bath as they disported in the muddy 
stream! He could not get them to leave 
it and only enticed them out after some 
hours by a tempting meal of acorns which 
he spread before them. Thus he drew 
them on and on until he brought them 
safely out of the bog to a place of security 
on the heights. Here he hoped that by 
keeping them apart he might prevent the 
ruthless disease from spreading. 

He was in this spot (now known as 
Swainswick) some days when he missed 
one of his sows. Misfortune seemed to 
pursue him. Setting out along the valley 
in search of the missing animal, he found 
her wallowing again in the same hot 
springs. She had been one of those in- 
fected by the disease, and had evidently 
returned to the waters, remembering the 
enjoyment of the bath. Having enticed 
her out and washed away the mud of the 
swamp, to his surprise and joy Bladud 
discovered that the sow was perfectly 
cured of theleprosy. This set him think- 
ing. If the muddy waters had cured the 
animal, why should they not cure him? 
At any rate, the experiment was worth 
trying. He bathed, and in the end with 
the same happy result, not only for the 
drove that were similarly diseased, but for 
himself. Ina short time he and his fellow- 
sufferers returned to their master at 
Swainswick in splendid condition. 

It was then that Bladud took his em- 
ployer into his confidence and told him all 
his story; who he was, and the miracle 
the gods had worked for him. But his 
master was dull of belief, and only laughed 
at him, calling hima madman. “ That he 
may have had a disease and been cured of 
it might be true enough, as the gods could 
do great wonders; but that he was the 
king’s son—ah, no!” That was more 
than the hind could be expected to credit. 
So Bladud bided his time, and by his good 
behavior at length won the heart of his 
low-born master, until the latter began to 
think at last there might be some truth in 
his story, and went so far as to say that he 
would go with him to the court of Lud 
Hudibras and bear witness for him that he 
was no impostor. 

And now behold these poor, travel- 
stained wayfarers arriving at the court. 
The king and queen were dining that day 
in public, surrounded by the courtiers 
when Bladud and his master appeared 
upon the scene. The queen had called for 
wine. As it was being poured out, Bladud 
took an opportunity to drop the ring into 
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the goblet. Standing apart with his un- 
couth attendant, hegvatches with a beating 
heart the effect. the discovery of the ring 
will have upon his mother. He sees her 
raise the goblet to her lips. The wine is 
clear. As she drinks to the end she per- 
ceives it! 

Starting from her seat, to the astonish- 
ment of the king, and those around, she 
cries aloud in rapture : “ Where is Bladud, 
my child?” 

They think her mad as they look at her, 
and then around them to find the cause of 
her outcry. But Bladud has heard his 
mother’s voice, and needs no second ap- 
peal. Making his way through the crowd, 
he prostrates himself before the king and 
queen, who recognize and receive him with 
great joy, notwithstanding his disguise, 
and declare him tken and there, not only 
their son, but heir to the crown. 

But Bladud soon wearied of his life at 
court, and, anxious to be removed as far 
as possible from those courtiers who had 
been instrumental in his banishment, he 
begged his father to send him to Athens, 
that he might study. 

For some time Lud Hudibras refused to 
listen to his appeal ; but finally consented, 
and then Bladud went to Greece, where he 
remained for eleven years in Athens, 
studying philosophy, mathematics, and 
last, but not least, necromancy. 

The occult had a charm for him since 
he had been cured by a miracle. After 
this lengthened sojourn in Greece, he re- 
turned to his father’s court, a man of cul- 
ture of his period. He brought all the 
powers of his mind to bear upon the art 
of good government, and when at length 
he succeeded his father he was accepted 
by the people as a most capable monarch, 

His first act on coming to his kingdom, 
was to seek out the scene of his miraculous 
cure. Bringing all his learning and expe- 
rience to the service of nature, he built 
cisterns in which to gather the healing 
waters, and around them he erected a pal- 
ace for himself, and houses for his cour- 
tiers. Finally he removed his court to 
Caerbren, as it was then called, and it 
became the capital of the British kings. 

Bladud did not forget the old master of 
his days of exile. He sent for him, and | 
endowed him with a gift of land in the 
north part of the town, which has been 
knqwn since by the somewhat uneuphoni- 
ous name of Hogs-Norton. 

King Bladud had in the end to pay the 
penalty of all those who tempt the occult 





to unlawful ends. His passion for magic 


induced him to practise it to arrive at na- 
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ture’s closest secrets. Or are we —on the 
authority of those who could not form a 
true judgment — charging him with being 
a magician, when perhaps, after all, he was 
only an earlier scientist! No doubt Edi- 
son and otners, to the cultured ancient 
historian even, would be regarded as magi- 
cians of the black art. Bladud may sim- 
ply have gathered a few secrets of science 
while in Athens, which he tried as experi- 
ments on his return to Britain. 

Be this as it may, tradition declares that 
he strove to fly with a pair of wings he had 
invented for the purpose, and met with a 
tragical death by falling against the temple 
of Apollo, and being dashed to pieces in 
his own dear city of “ the waters.” 

Bladud deserves, therefore, a place in 
our social history of Bath, on the same 
ground as Balsac once claimed half the 
money from Théophile Gautier, for the 
article the latter wrote about him. Had 
there been no such person as Balsac, Thé- 
ophile Gautier could not have written 
about him; and had Bladud not founded 
Bath, it could not have become the theatre 
of the fashionable social spectacle that the 
last century exhibited, whose interest, it 
would seem, will never die out so long as 
the names that sustained it as actors in 
the scene are engraved on its history. 

The foregoing sketch of Bladud, there- 
fore, is the centre around which the wits, 
beaux, and beauties of a subsequent age 
will disport themselves for our wonder 
and amusement, and his monument of the 
“cisterns” is a lasting witness of the 
healing power of the waters. 

But it is not of Bath as a modern pool 
of Bethesda that we purpose to talk; but 
of Bath as the focus of a fashionable 
crowd of dead and gone celebrities, whom 
we hope to “materialize,” to borrow a 
metaphor from ,the spiritualists — by the 
medium of our pen; that the rank and 
fashion, folly and beauty, which met to- 
gether and made merry in this Homburg 
of the last century, may once more appear 
before us, and act their parts. 

The legitimate successor of King Bla- 
dud, as king of Bath, was Beau Nash, a 
very prince of adventurers, to whom be- 
longs the proud distinction of having 
restored Bath. Before he appeared upon 
the scene, it was a sort of “ cripples’ 
home,” the refuge of the valetudinarian 
and splenetic, whose diseases, as a rule, 
do not contribute to the “gaiety of na- 
tions ” from a social point of view. There 
had been an attempt on the part of the 
residents and visitors to make the place 
otherwise attractive, apart from its waters 
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and its doctors, by establishing gaming- 
tables. Gaming at that time was the idle 
man’s profession, and was found most 
lucrative ; so much so, that for once men 
did not object to women competing with 
them for its prizes. London was then the 
only centre in England where profes- 
sional gamesters could follow their calling. 
As soon as the London season was over 
they were compelled to migrate in flocks, 
like the birds, across the water, to either 
Aix, Spa, or the Hague. This programme, 
year after year, became irksome at a time 
when — while imitating the birds —the 
flight was not as rapid as theirs, nor as it 
is at present. It was determined, - there- 
fore, to establish gaming centres nearer 
home; and Tunbridge Wells, Bath, and 
Scarborough were selected as offering the 
best attractions. They possessed healing 
waters, under the cover of which the gam- 
ing-tables could be sheltered, and game- 
sters renew their hostilities around the 
“ board of green cloth,” which, as Gold- 
smith wittily put it, was the only “font” 
they desired to bathe in. 

It was thus that Bath, at the beginning 
of the last century, began to spring into 
notice. The impress of. fashion was 
given, when, in 1703, Queen Anne paid it 
a visit, not —it need hardly be said — to 
win her subjects’ money, but to bathe in 
the waters. After this, people of distinc- 
tion found it “a place to go to,” and we 
read that “the company was numerous 
enough to form a country dance upon the 
bowling-green; they were amused with 
the fiddle and the hautboy, and diverted 
with the romantic walks round the city. 
They usually sauntered in fine weather in 
the grove, between two rows of sycamore- 
trees.” To recall this picture we have 
only to study the Watteau landscapes 
with which we are all familiar, many of 
them adorning the hand-painted fans of a 
bygone day. Although fashion may be 
another name for folly, folly could be the 
reverse of fashionable, in the sense of 
being well-mannered and refined. Folly 
in the form of rakes and drunkards, very 
soon disturbed the harmony of these pas- 
toral amusements, in which the fashion- 
able indulged. The streets of the town 
were the scene of such practical jokes as 
screwing up the watchmen in their boxes, 
amusing enough to the jokers, but creating 
nothing but confusion. “Set a thief to 
catch a thief,”— that was the only rem- 
edy. On. this principle, the mayor of 
Bath called to his aid one of the rakes, to 
produce order among his comrades, and 
in this way the office of master of the cer- 
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emonies was first inaugurated. We do 
not read that the mayor was knighted for 
his “happy thought.” At least he de- 
served it, and his act is recorded as one 
worthy the notice of posterity. 

The creation of such a post was neces- 
sary, as Bath was growing full. Fashion- 
able doctors then as now began to write 
up the waters; and fashionable people 
who had suffered from the arduous cam- 
paign of a London season either in their 
digestions or their pockets, flocked thither 
for healing. Country squires who could 
not afford their wives and daughters a 
trip to London brought them to Bath to 
see the fine world. Thus all sorts and 
conditions of fashionables — of whom we 
write as of a distinct species, having their 
fine gradations well marked out and rec- 
ognized among themselves, met together 
around the “cisterns”. of Bladud. But 
unless acquainted with each other through 
the authorized form of an “ introduction,” 
they might just as well have been en- 
camped in a wilderness for all social pur- 
poses ; so essential was it to their dignity 
that its lustre should not be tarnished by 
contact with a promiscuous and unknown 
crowd. Here were met together, it is 
true, all the materials for a social paradise. 
Wealth, beauty, distinction, fashion; all 
gazing at each other in this happy valley, 
and yet all intercourse at a deadlock for 
lack of the harmonizing wand to blend 
them discreetly, and organize their pleas- 
ures, 

A master of the ceremonies was the 
man needed as much by fashion as by 
folly to supply the axle on which the wheel 
of pleasure ana order could revolve. The 
mayor had called in the aid of one ; a cer- 
tain Captain Webster, a fashionable roué 
frequenting Bath at the time; a gaming, 
blustering man about town, who appeared 
to know everybody. He was invoked in 
the first instance, as we have seen, to 
keep his fellow-brawlers in order — but 
his powers grew with promotion; a sort 
of devil’s advocate turned fashionable 
saint or would-be saint, as he made a very 
poor affair of establishing anything like 
social order. But he was not without his 
uses to the fashionable crowd who had 
followed in the wake of Queen Anne to 
this modern Jericho-beyond-Jordan so far 
removed from the metropolis. 

People who would not look at each 
other in the great city are not averse to 
mix and mingle in foreign lands. Thus 
the “quality ” from London were not un- 
willing to meet, and occasionally permit 
an introduction to, the little people when 
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they were assembled in the Bath Casino 
of the period, under the direction of this 
-novel functionary, the master of the cere- 
monies. To pass the time they were 
ready to unbend , but Captain Webster was 
not the man for such a delicate and diplo- 
matic post. It needea tact akin to genius 
to discern the right people to introduce to 
each other’s notice. No brawling gam- 
bler, intent only on his gains, could do it 
discreetly. Naturally the great ladies re- 
tired in disgust from amusements devoid 
of all elegance. Men were permitted to 
smoke unrebuked in the public rooms, 
and—so called—ladies and gentlemen 
presented themselves at the entertain- 
ments in their rough boots and morning 
aprons. 

“Rough, coarse creatures!” cried in 
disgust the fine ladies, accustomed as they 
were to devote whole mornings to the cuit 
of the toilet at the altar of their mirrors, 
while poets read them sentimental verses, 
and beaux whispered delicate nothings in- 
terspersed with scandals. How was it 
possible such superior beings could toler- 
ate boorish squires and their blowsy 
dames, especially in an age when the 
aroma of the précieuse of France was 
penetrating English boudoirs. To find 
themselves suddenly cheek-by-jowl with 
such vulgarians was insupportable. Bar- 
barians who had so few entertainments 
that when they did meet they were like 
children out for a treat; unable to stop, 
but dancing on into the night, or card- 
playing far on into the day, until luck 
as well as money changed hands. Sucha 
display of manners and customs among 
its frequenters, very nearly imperilled the 
rising popularity of Bath, its tables, and 
its “cisterns,” among those in whose 
power it was to make it the fashion. 

Another source of-complaint, too, was 
the bad accommodation for visitors. It 
was worse than scanty. The limits of the 
town were determined by a wall and four 
gates; exceedingly interesting as relics 
of the Roman period to an ardent arche- 
ologist, but highly inconvenient toa fash- 
ionable throng who wanted comfortable 
lodgings. These, again, were expensive. 
Goldsmith, writing from evidence, says: 
“ The chambers were floored with boards 
colored brown with soot and small beer 
to hide the dirt; the walls were covered 
with unpainted wainscot, the furniture 
corresponded with the meanness of the 
architecture ; a few oak chairs, a small 
looking-glass, with fender and tongs, com- 
posed the magnificence of these temporary 
habitations.” 
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The city itself was mean and contempti- 
ble. Macaulay, judging from pictures 
given of the exterior of the houses, com- 
pares them to the lowest rag-shops in 
Ratcliffe Highway. Travellers com- 
plained loudly of the narrowness of the 
streets ; while some one writing from a 
personal recollection of that period, ac- 
cording to the same authority, declares 
that “gentlemen who visited the springs 
slept in rooms hardly as good as the gar- 
rets occupied at a later day by footmen.” 
Chairmen, the lineal ancestors of our 
latter-day “cabby,” had it all their own 
way, and refused to allow gentlemen or 
ladies to walk home without insulting 
them. To crown all, a “big” doctor, a 
supposed authority, in order to retaliate 
some private affront, boasted that he would 
“ poison the waters by casting a toad into 
the spring.” 

Some historians of Bath regard this 
story as apocryphal. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into its authenticity. Let it 
serve to “adorn our tale,” as it was at 
this desperate juncture in the fortunes of 
the city that Richard Nash stepped into 
the breach and by his worldly wisdom 
saved the city. Captain Webster, as we 
have seen, was a poor sort of fellow. 
His onerous position did not diminish his 
love of brawling, and he was killed in a 
duel on Claverton Down about this time. 
The post of master of the ceremonies, or 
arbiter elegantiarum, as the classical 
students designate it, became vacant ; and 
who so fitted to fill the post as popular 
Richard Nash, whose tact, manner, and 
gay clothing made him the centre of at- 
traction among fashionable people then 
frequenting Bath for bathing or gaming. 
He was a gamester by profession — no 
disgrace this in an age when gaming was 
an accepted science, and the card-room a 
gold-mine for the used-up aristocrat; a 
recognized money market where by means 
of gambling he could earn an “ honorable ” 
if not an honest penny! The only one, in 
fact, left open to him, and one in which 
ladies of distinction were not slow to join. 
It often brought them, it is true, in contact 
with that parasite of the profession the 
“sharper,” but then what profession is 
free from its parasite ? 





Nash was an instance of the oft-quoted 
| lines: — 


| 
| There is a tide in the affairs of men 
That, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


The opportunity offered, and all his pre- 
vious training enabled him to turn it to 
Never was it more true of any 


account. 
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one than of Nash that “ manners make the 
man.” He had studied his world, knew 
the relative importance of every one, the 
social weight of every action, and how to 
establish the ascendency of his influence 
on a capital of birth and fortune that were 
conspicuous by their absence. And yet, 
like es he lived to conquer and to 
reign. ow he did this will be‘told in due 
course after we have brought our hero on 
the stage to explain himself. He was 
a royal personage in every way, and in 
nothing was he more remarkable than the 
manner in which he governed even the 
fickle goddess of fortune herself with 
a skill so autocratic that she gave him 
all he asked until But this is antici- 
pating. 

In the year 1674, Richard Nash was 
born. His father was a gentleman of the 
middle classes engaged in some commer- 
cial pursuit in Swansea, a quiet, worthy 
man from all accounts, about whose pedi- 
gree we hear nothing; hence we may be 
sure he had none to boast of, as humanity 
is born with this pardonable weakness — 
it loves and never fails to chronicle a good 
descent. His mother had some preten- 
sions to family connection, being the niece 
of a Colonel Poyer, who was killed by 
Oliver Cromwell tor some breach of mili- 
tary discipline. Very possibly the colonel 
was the only man the family had to boast 
of,and they made the most of him. Inno 
other way can Nash’s passion for the 
grand and great which he subsequently 
displayed, be accounted for. His mother 
had evidently talked much to him of the 
gallant deeds and martial glory of her 
uncle “the colonel,” and the good com- 
pany he kept, and the great men who were 
his friends, until the child, listening 
eagerly, longed to be a man, that he might 
follow in his footsteps. 

But how? For Nash’s father was a poor 
man, and he had to pinch considerably to 
enable him to give his boy a suitable edu- 
cation befitting an only son, the hope of a 
family, from whom a brilliant career is ex- 
pected. Nash, the youth, had been sent to 
Oxford to qualify him to become a member 
of the legal profession. His father hoped 
great things of him, as he was a bright, in- 
telligent fellow; but unfortunately he was 
one of a vast number whose very abilities 
undo them. Knowing that he could learn 
easily, he wasanidler. He took his pleas- 
ure and forgothis books. With attractive 
manners that made his homely features a 
secondary consideration, arrayed always in 
the latest and most sumptuous of fashions, 
he became the favorite of the idle set at 
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the university, and graduated in gallantry 
where he failed in classics. He was very 
susceptible, and his first adventure was 
worthy of the daring of his subsequent 
career. He fell in love with some girl living 
in the neighborhood of the university. It 
mattered little that he was penniless. None 
but the brave deserve the fair, and who so 
brave as the daring pauper who offers 
himself in marriage without a farthing to 
support the responsibility? Fortunately 
for Nash’s father, some of the tutors dis- 
covered the son’s folly, and put an end to 
the young man’s passionate escapade by 
sending him home to his family, who re- 
ceived the young prodigal more kindly 
than he deserved. 

Love had given young Nash a distaste 
for the law and its dry details. His pas- 
sionefor the fair sex and his power over 
them, as lately evidenced, made him thirst 
for the glories of a uniform, if not for war. 
His mother, no doubt, quoted her uncle 
“the colonel ” to support his request that 
his father would buy him a pair of colors, 
and had visions of her son as a field-mar- 
shal, no doubt, since the hopes of a fond 
mother over an only son are illimitable. 
The father yielded, the colors were pur- 
chased, and now, as Goldsmith expresses 
it, Nash started on his new career-**a pro- 
fessed admirer of the sex, and dressed to 
the edge of his finances.” 

But Nash soon began to weary of his 
splendid uniform. The life of an officer 
then, as now, could only be enjoyed to the 
full by men of certain means. In orderto 
present a fine exterior of scarlet cloth and 
gold lace, Nash had to deprive himself of 
many solid comforts. His real object in 
rendering his plumage so gay, was, not 
that he might aptly tipify the hero ready 
to conquer his country’s foes, but the fas- 
cinating beau who could thus more readily 
capture the hearts of the fairsex. He was 
not a good-looking man, and had to trust 
to his tailor to supplement the deficiencies 
of nature; but ‘wit, flattery, and fine 
clothes,” he used todeclare were weapons 
sufficient to overcome the scruples of the 
inmates of a nunnery, and with these he 
certainly conquered the fair sex in society. 
It is often the boast of men of genius of 
unprepossessing apnearance — Wilkes to 
wit — that, given the start, they could drive 
the handsomest man out of the field of a 
woman’s affections by the superior power 
of mind over matter. Nash’s gallantry 
was of this order. 

But of what use was his uniform to the 
beau, if its lustre and beauty, together 
with his precious time, were to be wasted 
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on the fatiguing and monotonous routine 
of military duty instead of the attractive 
end for which he had adopted it? Find- 
ing, therefore, that his sacrifice to military 
enterprise did not serve his real purpose, 
and that his money was insufficient for his 
pleasures, he scld his colors, and entered 
his name as a student — save the mark — 
in the Temple! 

To whatever use he turned the study of 
the law, it is very certain he studied thor- 
oughly the art of enjoying himself, ‘to 
the summit of second-rate luxury.” Gold- 
smith thus summarizes Nash at that 
period: “ Though very poor, he was very 
fine. He spread the little gold he had in 
the most ostentatious manner, and though 
the gilding was but thin, he laid it on as 
far as it would go. They who know town 
cannot be unacquainted with such char- 
acters; one who, though he may have 
dined in private upon a banquet served 
cold from a cook-shop, shall dress at six 
for the side box, one of those whose wants 
are known only to their laundress and 
tradesmen, and their fine clothes to half 
the nobility; who spend more in chair- 
hire than in housekeeping, and prefer a 
bow from a lord to a dinner from a com- 
moner.” 

There was one scriptural maxim Nash 
adopted to some purpose; he knew how 
to make friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness in the adroitest manner. 
He was always ready to confer a favor 
that he saw would purchase him an advan- 
tage, as we shall see presently. 

Nash possessed in a remarkable degree 
the gift of reticence about himself. Vain 
he was to an inordinate degree, but not an 
egotist. He never obtruded his family or 
his affairs on the notice of his patrons. 
To such an extent did he carry this, that 
it became a joke among his friends that 
he never had a father. Sarah, duchess of 
Marlborough, who was one of his intimate 
friends, with her usual audacity and dis- 
regard of the feelings of others, once 
rallied him on the subject. ‘“ You are like 
Gil Blas,” she said, “ who was ashamed of 
his father.” Nash, who before all things 
desired the reputation of a wit, replied to 
her with the utmost good temper (was he 
not talking to a duchess? a fact he never 
forgot). 

“Nay, madam, it is not that I am 
ashamed of my father that induces me to 
be silent about him, but because my father 
had so much reason to be ashamed of 
me.” 

If no luminary of the law, Nash soon 
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ure in the Temple, and when some revels 
were held by the students in honor of 
King William the Third, he was the mov- 
ing spirit of the entertainment. Indeed, 
he carried things through with so much 
good taste, that the king offered him a 
knighthood. 

“ Please your Majesty,” he replied, “ if 
you intend to make me a knight, I wish it 
may be of your poor knights of Windsor, 
and then I shall have a fortune at least to 
support the title.” 

The voice of the wag lurks in the hu- 
mility of the reply; but the king would 
not take the hint; and Nash, whose vanity 
was so iaordinate he could hardly have 
been purchased, even at his own price, 
declined the honor. What could knight- 
hood do for him? Was he not already, 
as plain Mr. Nash, received into the best 
society, and what is more considered an 
acquisition, since he urged no pretensions 
beyond elegance of person, and those 
graces of speech and manner which made 
him at all times a guest to be welcomed 
by people of distinction. His refusal of 
the knighthood provoked the curiosity of 
Queen Anne, who asked him why he had 
declined the honor. 

“Lest Sir William Read, the mounte- 
bank, who has been knighted, should call 
me brother,” replied Nash. 

His answer throws a side-light on his 
ambition. What could knighthood do for 
a man on joking terms with a duchess, 
and on speaking terms with a queen? 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMAL LIFE IN 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

In a country where “ White's Selborne ” 
is almost a classic, where Frank Buck- 
land’s wonderful stories are rapidly sold 
in cheap editions at the bookstalls, and 
where the stronger meat of Darwin and 
of Wallace is digested by thousands of 
readers, we may rest assured that natural 
history is a popular science, and an inter- 
est in animal life is very widely spread. 
In spite of the constantly increasing 
masses of our population aggregated in 
the towns, and the decrease in opportu- 
nities for sport—of which we hear com- 
plaints from all parts of the kingdom — a 
love of animals appears to be inherent in 
the people, for whom any new facts con- 





cerning them and their modes of life, or, 
indeed, the old stories freshly told, would 


became one of the leading lights of pleas-| seem to have a perpetual attraction. It 
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would therefore be surprising if the poet 
who so thoroughly represents the spirit of 
the people and of the age for which he 
writes, and who grasps so strongly the 
facts of mouern science, should negiect 
that source of imagery which is supplied 
by.the animal side of nature, whose mir- 
ror, as Shakespeare says, he holds up to 
our gaze. 

Tennyson has given us no elaborated 
descriptions of animal life — nothing to 
be placed alongside of Shelley’s ‘ Sky- 
lark,” or his fight between the eagle and 
the snake ; neither is there anything weird 
and uncanny in his poems, like Coleridge’s 
mastiff in *Christabel,” which even in 
sleep recognizes the powers of evil; or 
the avenging spirit of the albatross, and 
the elfish light of the water snakes around 
the ship of the Ancient Mariner. On the 
other hand, his touch, though apparently 
slight and quite unlabored, always throws 
some characteristic trait into strong re- 
lief; he presents us with picture after 
picture which remains stored in our mem- 
ory ; and he entirely transcends the farm- 
house view of animals, which we find — 
without any disrespect be it spoken — in 
the poems of Wordsworth, It is interest- 
ing to note the permanence of his impres- 
sions of the salient points in the nature of 
each bird or beast —impressions which 
manifest themselves again and again in 
various parts of his verses. 

We will draw attention, first, to the 
musical sweetness of some little idylls of 
animal life, as often as not contained in a 
couplet. We can never forget 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees ; 


or, to turn to a picture of a stranger scene, 
the lair of the Kraken — “the abysmal 
sea,” where in the sickly light 


Unnumbered and enormous polypi 
Winnow. with giant arms the slumbering 
green; 


or, again, at the mournful parting of King 
Arthur and Sir Bedivere, the last of all 
his knights, the sad barge moves away — 


Like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the 
flood 
With swarthy webs. 


Such word-painting is not uncommon 
throughout the poems, and it is remarka- 
ble how frequently Tennyson produces 
the effect which he desires, either wholly 
or in part, by means of a description of 
animal life. For example, he thus dis- 





closes the magical effect of the  poet’s 
song — a song which — 


Made the wild swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet; 
The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray ; 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his 
beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey ; 
And the nightingale thought, I have sung 
many songs, 
But never 2 one so gay; etc. 
Thatis a description of Orphic fascina- 
tion, which arrests each creature in the 
ardor of a favorite pursuit. Here, again, 
in “ Aylmer’s Field,” we are presented in 
graphic touches with the desolation which 
has come upon the stately heritage which 
the coarse scheming of its owners has 
failed to retain, now left a broken ruin, 
where 


Lies the hawk’s cast, the mole has made his 
run 

The hedgehog underneath the plaintain bores, 

The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 

The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel 
there 

Follows the mouse, and all is open field. 


Tennyson seems, by the way, to have 
adopted the mouse as the symbol of ruin 
or sorrow; it appears again in “ Mari- 

J 


ana:’ 


The mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about ; 


and in * Maud ” the hapless lover hears 
The shrieking rush of the wainscot-mouse. 


One more instance of pictorial effect will, 
perhaps, suffice, and this time we shall 
find ourselves, in the absolute stillness of 
noon, on the mountain-side of Ida; before 
us lies GEnone, weary of her life : — 


The grasshopper is silent in the grass, 

The lizard with his shadow on the stone 

Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
. - . The golden bee, 

Is lily-cradled. 


This description of Mediterranean scen- 
ery reminds us of Theocritus; whose 
poems were, no doubt, in the mind of the 
Englishman when he penned those lines; 
the description of the lizard is, in fact, an 
amplification of a line of the Greek ; and 
its motionless pose is evidently a lasting 
impression on our poet’s mind, for in 
* Enoch Arden ” he describes his nero as 
sitting 

So still the golden lizard on him paused; 
and, indeed, any one who has watched a 
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lizard will have observed his short, swift 
rushes and absolute stillness, which the 
poet in these lines brings prominently | 
forward. 

And this leads us to remark, that in 
more than one instance a somewhat un- 
usual trait has apparently been marked 
by the poet’s mind in early life, and has 
again and again presented itself in his 
poems afterwards. We have already 
called attention to these in the mouse and 
the lizard, and we will now follow up what 
he has to say about the colt. Every reader 
of Greek poetry will remember a passage 
in the “ Antigone” of Sophocles where 
the Daughter of the North Wind is called 
duinroc¢; and this rather untranslatable 
word has been gracefully rendered in 
“The Talking Oak,” “gamesome as the 
colt,” in reference to a young girl. But 
what we now want to call attention to is 
the fact that, wherever he may have had 
the idea suggested to him, thenceforward 
the poet frequently efers to the colt asa 
symbol of the exuberance of youthful 
activity and joyousness : — 

His babes were running wild, 
Like colts about the waste, 


while Enoch Arden was far away. King 
Hildebrand says (to go to Mr. Gilbert for 
nomenclature) of Gama’s daughter, rather 
disrespectfully, we admit, “She’s yet a 
colt;” and, naving regard to the fact that 
“all the swine were sows, and all the dogs 
—” he might, perhaps, have more accu- 
rately described her as a filly. But Hil- 
debrand is a monarch of too hasty speech 
to care for accuracy. Again, in the “ Idylls 
of the King” we hear of Gawain, when a 
boy, that he 


Ran like a colt, and leapt at all he saw. 


We do not know that a colt is referred to 
in any other sense, except only where St. 
Simeon alleges that Asmodeus and Abad- 
don annoyed him sadly 


With colt-like whinny and with hoggish whine, 


and they perhaps were youthful fiends. 
Another noticeable trait brought out by 
Tennyson, which we fancy was suggested 
by the classical studies of his youth, oc- 
curs twice in his earlier poems; the 
curious way in which a dog dreams of the 
chase, and shows what he is dreaming of 


With inward yelp and restless forefoot. 
(Lucretius.) 


and the idea recurs in “ Locksley Hall,” in 
the bitter description of the squire :— 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMAL LIFE 


But the dog is referred to in every kind of 
relation throughout the poems, some of 
which we may mention later. The fox 
is not very often mentioned ; “foxlike in 
the vine” reminds us of verses of The- 
ocritus :— 

Gul 5é uw BY GAdmwenes* & uty av’ dpxws 

Sari, cwoudva tay tpdkiywov — 

but it is no more than a passing reference 
in a passage of singular beauty ; and so, 
too, is the line : — 


Lighter-footed than the fox, 


of the prince who has the good fortune to 
kiss and wake the Sleeping Beauty. ‘* Cat- 
footed ” occurs in the same sense in “ The 
Princess.” . 
Insects are generally used by the poet 
to suggest flashing light or swiftness : —- 


The lightning-flash of insect or of bird; 
and also, without mention of species : — 


Dull-coated things, that making slide apart 
Their dark wing-cases, all beneath them burns 
A jewell’d harness, ere they pass and fly. 


The dragon-fly is honored by specific men- 
tion :— 

With his clear plates of sapphire mail, 

A living flash of light, he flew; 


and, again, we have the gleam of the fire- 


fly: — 
Glitter firefly-like ; 


and the Pleiads shine 
Like fireflies tangled in a silver braid. 


Among birds which occur most fre- 
quently may be mentioned the cock, the 
dove, the swan, “in among the stars,” or 
“fluting a wild carol ere her death ;” the 
hawk, and the eagle. The latter is, as 
usual in poetry, employed to symbolize 
dominion and lofty aims, and we do not 
know that there is anything special in the 
poet’s treatment of the king of birds; he 
is referred to in sonorous verses, such as: 


The crane, I said, may chatter of the crane, 
The dove may murmur of the dove, but I, 
An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere. 


And again :— 
Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be wrens? 
If all the world were falcons, what of that ? 


Passing from the king of birds to the 
king of beasts, we are at once reminded 
of that tremendous simile : — 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion 
creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a 





Like a dog, he hunts in dreams. 


slowly-dying fire. 

















IN TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


And it is interesting to note that, long after 
“ Locksley Hall” was written, in “ Tire- 
sias ” the Demos is contemptuously com- 
pared by that seer once again to the lion: 


To cast wise words among the multitude 
Was flinging fruit to lions. 


This may or may not be a fancied perma- 
nence of the poet’s impressions. Before 
we leave mountain and desert we may 
hear, with Jephthah’s daughter, “ the lion 
roaring from his den,” and then, descend- 
ing with the anonymous darling of the 
shepherd, we may “let the wild, lean- 
headed eagles yelp alone.” 

The lion appears in heraldry on Launce- 
lot’s shield, and “claspt by a passion 
flower” on Maud’s gate; we hear of 
French eagles flying over the Pyrenees, 
and of Roman eagles barked at by the 
British raven. And, lastly, the term “lion ” 
is applied to Sir Richard Grenville in 
“The Revenge : — 


The lion there lay dying, and they yielded to 
the foe. 


Other persons, however, are not quite 
so complimentarily referred to by the 
names of animals : Maud’s brother is the 
“oiled and curled Assyrian buil,” and her 
father a “lean, grey wolf ;” the Spaniards 
are “ dogs of Seville ;” the Sepoy pioneer, 
“a murderous mole ” (but not in this case 
a “ four-handed ” one); robbers are in the 
“Tdylls” called “wild bees,” and 
“wolves, of woman born;” and we finda 
minstrel referred to as a “grey cricket ” 
chirping by the hearth. 

It now behoves us to see how far Tenny- 
son approaches, under our present head, 
the form of democratic art as set out by 
its English exponent, Mr. J. A. Symonds. 
Does he avoid the note of condescension, 
the unnatural transfiguration of rusticity 
and humble life in his poems, which mark 
the didactic pastoral? No doubt a large 
number of his efforts stand condemned, 
and, first and foremost, the famous “ Idylls 
of the King,” the romanticism of which, 
with their high-born heroes and. lofty 
dames, stinks in the nostrils of the school 
of Walt Whitman. But many of his smaller 
poems, notably “ The Brook,” “ The Re- 
venge,” “ The Siege of Lucknow,” and the 
dialectical poems, appear to us to approach 
the new ideal. How well we all know the 
loquacity of old Phillip in “ The Brook” 
when 


He praised his land, his horses, his machines ; 
He praised his ploughs, his cows, his hogs, 
his dogs; 
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He praised his hens, his geese, his guinea- 
hens ; 
His pigeons. 


What can come nearer to the heart of 
every man than the bluff illustration in 
“The Revenge?” — 


For a dozen times they came with their pikes 
and musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off, as a dog 
that shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 


Who has not lain awake, like Mariana — 
though, Heaven help her! she lived in a 
moated grange — and 


heard the night-towl crow, 
The cock sing out an hour ere light, 
From the dark pen the oxen’s low? 


Indeed, what strikes the thoughtful 
reader of Tennyson most is the homeli- 
ness of the greater part of his illustra- 
tions ; we do not have to go far afield in 
the realms of imagination to seek for 


Horses that have broken fence, 
And glutted all night long breast-deep in 
corn; 


or 


Swallows coming out of time 
Will wonder why they come ; 


or 


The crested bird 
That claps his wings at dawn. 


And then, how such lines as the follow- 
ing appeal even to children and the sim- 
plest persons :— 


The martin flew 
The parrot scream’d, the peacock squall’d; 


or 


The cock couldn’t crow, and the bull couldn't 


low, 
And the dog couldn’t bark ; 
or 
es ’ansom a tabby as iver patted a mouse; 
or 
Like threaded spiders one by one we dropt; 
or the Newfoundland dog, 


Two-footed at the limit of his chain, 
Roaring to make a third; 


or 

And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me, 
Chirrupt the nightingale ; 

or 


‘ 
A neck to which the swan’s 
Is tawnier than her cygnet’s; 
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which is one of few references to the color 
of the swan made by the poet, who sings 
oftenest of her flight, and sometimes of 
her song, but rarely mentions her “ pure, 
cold plumes ” for their dazzling whiteness ; 
or, lastly : — 
A rough dog, to whom he cast his coat — 
‘*Guard it! ’? and there was none to meddle 
with it. 
Anti - vivisectionists will sympathize 
with the princess when she reviles 


The monstrous males that carve the living 
hound; 


And, perhaps, even with the hospital 
nurse, upon whose imagination a surgeon’s 
red hair has such a powerful effect that 
she believes he could find it in his heart 
to 


Mangle the living dog that had loved him and 
fawned at his knee. 


We hope we have done something to 
enable the reader to see the beasts of the 
tield and the birds of the air with the 
poet’s fanciful eye; but we trust he will 
glean the field for himself, where a plenti- 
tul harvest is left ungathered. He will 
find them touched with a brightness of 
fancy that does not fail to delight even the 
most artificial or borrowed; but, more 
often, throwing its soft charm upon some 
slight or rarely noted beauty of form or 
habit, the verse lingers with us, and sug- 
gests itself again and again. The man 
who can read the poems of Tennyson 
without gathering some fresh interest in 
animal life, and perceiving some novelty 
in its aspect towards himself, must indeed 
be 


deafer than the blue-eyed cat, 
And thrice as blind as any noonday owl, 


From The National Review. 
WIT AND PATHOS IN SUETONIUS. 


I TAKE it that Suetonius was a thor- 
oughly dull man; dull, dismal and ob- 
scure. He wasa man to whom his friends 
could venture to dictate. The younger 
Pliny writes to tell him that it is high time 
his book should appear, as he was only 
spoiling it; and again, that it was absurd 
of him to be alarmed by a dream about the 
issue of a law-suit in which he was en- 
gaged. He requests a friend to get Sue- 
tonius a small estate or garden, but is 
careful to remark that one such as he, a 
student and a recluse, would require but a 
little one. The man who could submit to 





be patronized by the younger Pliny must 
have been a poor creature, and on the 
whole lacking in a sense of humor. And 
consistently with such an estimate of his 
character we find that Suetonius, in the 
only work of his which has come down to 
us entire, the lives of the Czsars, does not 
attempt to make any display of humor on 
his own account. He makes no jokes; as 
far as I know, he makes only one facetious 
remark. This shall be mentioned later. 
Yet there are jokes in Suetonius; nor is 
his book without situations of pathetic 
interest. He has made it his* business, 
besides describing the habits and personal 
appearance of the various emperors of 
Rome, to give specimens of their wit where 
anv are forthcoming. It does not seem 
likely, on the whole, that Suetonius was 
debarred from giving specimens of jokes 
by any consideration but their absence. 
We may conclude, then, that while the 
principal jesters were Caligula, Vitellius, 
and Vespasian, the remarks of Claudius 
are only sources of amusement at his 
own expense; while Galba, Otho, and 
Titus made no jokes. The jokes of Otho 
may, itis true, have been considered unfit 
for publication even by Suetonius, but 
Galba was too old and had not time, and 
Titus too much oppressed with his sense 
of responsibility as emperor. ‘Tiberius 
was not without a certain dry humor. 
When a deputation came rather late in 
the day from the people of Ilium to con- 
dole with him on the death of his son 
Drusus, he replied that he, too, was grieved 
on their account that they had lost an ex- 
cellent citizen called Hector. But Tibe- 
rius was generally too depressed to make 
a joke. Caligula made up for his short- 
comings in this respect. Of course Ca- 
ligula was mad. The man who could 
invite the moon to his embraces, appear 
in public with his beard gilded, or in the 
garb of Venus and hold imaginary con- 
versations, sometimes rising into angry 
altercation with the Capitoline Jupiter, 
was mad if any one ever was so. but it 
was in one of his sane moments that he 
described his grandmother Livia as Udixes 
stolata, “ Ulysses in petticoats,” and his 
barbarities were generally so conceived 
that they should cause amusement to all 
but the victims. At the contests of elo- 
quence which he instituted at Lyons, it 
was his practice to make the unsuccessful 
competitors compose orations in praise of 
the successful, while those whose produc- 
tions he disapproved were compelled to 
obliterate their own writings with their 
tongues, unless indeed they preferred to 
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be chastised with rods or immersed in the 
nearest stream. When Caligula was ill, a 
loyal subject vowed a gladiatorial exhibi- 
tion in case of his recovery. Caligula 
recovered from his illness, made the man 
carry out his vow, and forced him to fight 
as -a gladiator at his own games. He 
used to compel parents to be present at 
the execution of their children. One such 
unfortunate asked to be excused on the 
ground of ill-health. Caligula sent him a 
litter. On one occasion, a Roman knight 
who had been exposed to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre persisted in loudly pro- 
testing his innocence. The emperor or- 
dered him to be removed, and had his 
tongue cut out. After that, he again ex- 
posed him to the beasts. Caligulaaskeda 
man who had just returned to Rome after a 
long period of exile, how he had spent the 
time during his banishment. He replied, 
“ In praying the gods that Tiberius might 
die, and you be emperor.” It occurred to 
the emperor that those at present in exile 
might be offering similar prayers. He 
sent and had them all killed. He had 
been importuned for a Jong time by a cen- 
turion to grant him his dismissal, on the 
ground of ill-health. He ordered him to 
be killed, with the remark that “ Blood- 
letting was now necessary, as the man 
had been taking hellebore so long without 
effect.” One day he was fencing with a 
professional fighter, with wooden weap- 
ons; whipping out a dagger, he stabbed 
him and ran off with the garland of palm 
leaves usually bestowed on victors. On 
another occasion, all the preparations had 
been made for a sacrifice. The victim 
was at the altar. Caligula, habited in the 
garb of one whose duty it is to slay the 
victim, stood ready, his dress girt up, mal- 
let. raised high in air for the stroke. Down 
it came, not on the victim but on the 
priest. Without approving of the em- 
peror’s conduct, one can understand his 
feeling a good deal of satisfaction at deal- 
ing the blow. The jokes of Caligula have 
this common feature, that they are, as a 
rule, designed to add insult to injury, and 
make his victims appear ridiculous. 
Claudius, as I have said, was a butt 
rather than a wit. Still, he must have 
been the occasion of as much merriment 
as many a jester. He was quite a well- 
meaning person, and Augustus’s remarks 
about him are justified by the facts. 
* Misellus arvye? (he writes to Livia), nam 
év Tots orovoaots, ubi non aberravit eius 
animus apparet 9 THs Wuxys avrov evyeveta.” 
But he was ridiculous and undignified, and 
that the Romans could not stand. And 
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so Suetonius is not kind to him, and re- 
lates unfeelingly how the poor man, per- 
haps one of the most. laborious students of 
his time, made a fiasco when he attempted 
to realize the fruits of his industry. He 
was to recite part of a history he had 
written before a large audience. As luck 
would have it, at the beginning of the reci- 
tation several benches gave way beneath 
the weight of afat man. At this a laugh 
arose. But even when it was silenced, 
the reciter could not help recurring to the 
incident again and again, and bursting 
into renewed laughter, so that it was with 
difficulty that he got through the recitation 
at all. Claudius had a habit of making 
uncalled-for and futile remarks. Thus at 
a mimic sea-fight which he gave on the 
lake Fucinus, the combatants, as usual 
before the engagements, saluted him with 
the words, “Ave, Cesar, morituri te salu- 
tant.” “Aut non/” Claudius thought 
it necessary to rejoin. In a moment all 
was confusion. The gladiators were 
pleased to understand the emperor’s 
words to mean that they were released 
from the necessity of fighting, and they 
refused to fight. The emperor was in 
considerable embarrassment. For some 
time he debated whether he should not 
order them all to be destroyed with fire 
and sword, but eventually rose from his 
seat, ran along the edge of the lake amid 
the laughter of the .beholders, and at 
length, by dint of threats and entreaties, 
prevailed on the gladiators to begin the 
conflict. The Romans were in no awe of 
Claudius. A speaker in a law-suit, at 
which Claudius was presiding, had the 
audacity to say to him, “ You are an old 
fool” — xai ov yépwy € Kaipwpds. In fact, 
from the day when he was drawn out by 
his heels from behind the curtains till he 
was first married and then poisoned by 
his niece, Claudius had but a poor time. 
To Suetonius’s spicilegium of jokes 
Nero makes only a small contribution. 
He aspired to be an artist rather than a 
wit, and his remark on the completion of 
the golden house, that now at last he was 
lodged as a man should be, is conceived 
rather in the grand style. Yet I imagine 
he thought he was saying something rather 
funny when, on appointing officials, he in- 
troduced them to their new functions with 
the words, “And now to business. You 
know what I want. Nobody is to have a 
penny left.” From whatever cause, Nero 
met his tragic end having left few jokes, 
though many theatrical utterances, for 
record on the pages of Suetonius. Galba 
— bald, blue-eyed, gouty Galba — was no 
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jester. Perhaps, as I said before, he had 
not time. Tacitus described him as 


Capax imperii nisi imperasset, and from 
our point of view he may be dismissed 
with the words, Capax jocandi nisi inte- 
risset. Otho was a man resembling his 
predecessor in nothing but the barrenness 
of humorous production which he shares 
with him. Vitellius, however, though not 
a wit, had a fund of exuberant jocularity, 
born of good living and delight at finding 
himself an emperor. On his visiting the 
battle-field on which his generals had lately 
won him the imperial throne, some of his 
suite expressed disgust at the stench of 
the corpses rotting on the field. Vitellius 
reassured them that a slaughtered foe 
smelt excellently well, and a slaughtered 
citizen still better. This opinion as to 
the relative merits of corpses did not, 
however, prevent him from drinking 
large draughts of unmixed wine, and dis- 
tributing the same to his attendants, to do 
away with the effects of the odor. (The 
remark is Suetonius’s own, and is, I think, 
his only attempt at a humorous remark.) 
Yet he was a coarse fellow, Vitellius, and 
it was from pure greed rather than any 
sense of humor that, whena Roman knight 
whom he had condemned to death begged 
for forgiveness on the ground that he had 
made Cesar his heir, he ordered the will 
to be opened, and finding himself asso- 
ciated in it with a freedman, commanded 
the freedman to be executed also. More 
witty and less coarse than Vitellius, Ves- 
pasian is a man for whom one can feel a 
certain amount of liking. He wasadown- 
right fellow, and was not afraid to go to 
sleep and snore loudly during the musical 
performances of Nero; and he was en- 
dowed, too, with qualities which may com- 
mand our respect. But the Romans did 
not appreciate him. ‘Fhey were offended 
by his vulgarity and avarice. They felt 
that these post-Julian emperors were low 
creatures; that there had been a great 
come-down since the great Julian line had 
come to an end, and they were disposed 
to be critical of the present occupants of 
the throne. Thus Suetonius relates some 
stories illustrative of Vespasian’s greed 
in no friendly spirit. On receiving the 
news from a deputation that the Senate 
had resolved to erect a statue in his honor 
at a large cost, Vespasian held out his 
hand, and said: “ Raise it here at once; 
the base is all ready.” A better-known 


remark of Vespasian’s deserves to be as 
well known as it is, as the satire of a sen- 
sible man on the infatuation of those who 
On being 


would make gods of mortals. 
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first attacked by the illness which caused 
his death, he remarked: “ Dear me, I 
suppose I am turning into a god.” 

The name of Titus is associated with the 
observation Diem perdidi, and thereby he 
runs considerable danger of being set 
down as a prig. Domitian was first well 
meaning though vicious, and afterwards 
cracked, but there is one remark of his 
which is worth noticing. “I wish,” said 
he, “I were as good-looking as Maevius 
thinks himself.” This is really not a bad 
remark, and is capable of indefinitely ex- 
tended application. 

There are a few jokes for which em- 
perors are not responsible scattered about 
the book. The wit of Roman soldiers was 
probably more distinguished by coarse- 
ness than merit. Still, I cannot help 
thinking they made a good joke when, in 
reference to his fondness for drinking, 
they substituted for the name Tiberius 
Nero that of Biberius Mero. 

It is time that I should turn to the 
pathetic element in Suetonius’s pages. 
There was something tragical in the posi- 
tion of an early Roman emperor. He was 
placed in a position far too exalted to be 
filled by aman. A Roman emperor was 
incalculably more free to exercise his 
power according to his caprices than a 
modern despot. He was not only an ab- 
solute ruler, from the constitutional point 
of view, but he was entirely unfettered by 
what restrains the modern czar far more 
effectually than any written laws —the 
force of publicopinion. People were quite 
ready to believe that the emperor was a 
god, and rather expected him to act with 
the carelessness for all restraint character- 
istic of an Olympian deity. And, again, 
it was not as though they were Oriental 
despots, who were used to this kind of 
thing. They were still influenced by the 
traditions of a free state. The power of 
despotism was advancing by leaps and 
bounds. Nero declared that he was the 
first to make the discovery how much was 
allowed an emperor. Not till Domitian 
did the emperors assume a title hitherto 
reserved to the gods. Such a position 
was intolerably irksome to reasonable 
men; but many emperors did not retain 
their reason —their heads were turned. 
They accepted the general estimate of 
their own position and acted accordingly. 
Der masstab aller dingen war verloren. 

Augustus was a reasonable man, and did 
not like being taken for a god —at least, 
not more than was advisable for political 
reasons. Addressed by a petitioner with 
the title of Dominus, he rebuked him 
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sharply, saying that he was either a fool 
or guilty of gross impiety. This rather 
reminds one of a story of Frederick the 
Great. One evening a new chamberlain, 
saying grace at table, began : “* The Lord 
bless you,” instead of “thou.” The king 
interrupted grace. “You hound! In 
God’s eyes you and I are a pair of scurvy 
dogs. Read grace aright.” Augustus 
was offended with the timidity with which 
his subjects approached him, as if he were 
a being from another sphere, and asked 
some one who was presenting him with a 
petition why he held it out to him as if he 
were giving alms to an elephant? He 
liked well enough to unbend, as where he 
writes to Tiberius: ‘“* We have passed the 
holidays right pleasantly. We played 
every day, and kept the dice-board warm. 
Your brother kept shouting at the top of 
his voice all the time. On the ‘whole, 
however, he did not lose much. After 
heavy losses he gradually pulled up be- 
yond all expectation. I lost twenty thou- 
sand sesterces on my own account, but 
only because I was profusely generous, 
as I generally am. If I had insisted on 
having the stakes which I let people 
off, or kept to myself what I gave all 
round, I should have won quite fifty thou- 
sand. But I prefer this way of doing 
things. My kindness will raise me to ce- 
lestial glory.”” Here we have a trace of 
that light irony which is exemplified so 
strongly in Augustus’s death-bed remarks. 

It must have been a nuisance sometimes 
being an emperor. So felt Tiberius when 
having casually expressed a wish to see 
some of the sick people in the town, he 
found, on going out, all the sick people in 
the place ranged in classes according to 
their ailments on the steps of a temple. 
He was much embarrassed, and went and 
apologized to each individual, not omitting 
the poorest. But more to be pitied than 
those men who recognized the falseness 
of their position, were those of weak and 
common mind who took it as it came, en- 
joyed themselves as gods, and then, cast 
in no heroic mould, found themselves face 
to face with the tragic fate which so often 
cut short their exercise of supreme power. 
From such a point of view we may pity 
Vitellius when his licentious gluttony was 
interrupted by vague rumors of approach- 
ing danger ; when apprehension gave way 
to alarm, and alarm to deadly terror ; when 
he first laid down the crown and then re- 
sumed it; fled from his palace and then 
returned, to find it desolate but haunted 
by alarms. Suetonius tells the story how, 
after searching and finding no one, his at- 





tendants having fled, he tied a belt full of 
gold coins round his waist, and took ref- 
uge in the porter’s lodge, tying up a dog 
in front of the door, and putting a couch 
and a cushion against it. That is a pa- 
thetic touch; the pathos consisting in the 
ludicrous inadequacy of the means he took 
to stave off impending destruction, as 
there is pathos in Homer’s account of how 
Hector took from the head of the dandi- 
fied Greek he had slain the cap, the little 
weasel-skin cap, which he had put on in 
the morning, pleased at heart with other 
thoughts than those of Hector’s spear 
which should gride through bone and 
sinew. With true sense of fitness, Sue- 
tonius does not tell us if the dog laid about 
him with his teeth, or the sofa and the 
cushion were thrust back by main force. 
“Ina moment,” says he, “ the leaders in 
the pursuit had burst in, and were search- 


ing every nook and cranny.” Vitellius is 
drawn from his hiding-place. His hands 
are bound behind his back. A halter 


is placed on his neck. Half-naked he 
is dragged into the forum, and along 
the sacred way; his head is pulled back 
by the hair, and he forced to hold it up 
by the sword-point beneath his chin. How 
changed a man from the Vitellius of a 
few months earlier who, entering Italy 
with all the elation of newly acquired sov- 
ereignty, had hailed the mule drivers and 
foot passengers so affably, inquiring if 
they had breakfasted, and showing clearly 
by the guttural noises he emitted that he 
had done so himself. 
M. S. DIMSDALE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
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WuHo does not know “ Sally” at the 
Zoo? This great educated Chimpanzee 
has been taught by her keeper to do many 
things which excite the wonder of the gap- 
ing crowd around her cage, the onlookers 
being especially surprised to see that she 
is able to count up to five. We have seen 
dogs taught apparently to count much 
larger amounts, and elephants are credited 
with considerable powers of calculation 
untaught ; but we always expect more of 
the Quadrumana, because of their close 
simulation of humanity, and their posses- 
sion of those adaptable hands, which we 
are accustomed to regard as the special 
symbols of capability. 

There is, however, something “ uncan- 
ny” in the hand of a monkey ; it is held 
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out to you with such an air of demand; 
there is nothing deprecatory or beseeching 
about the action; it is always imperative ; 
and if you, by mistake, seize it in friendli- 
ness, as that of a man and a brother, it is 
generally snatched from you with an angry 
chatter, as much as to say: “I want none 
of your sentiment. Give!” It is not 
always food that is demanded, but some- 
thing, no matter what, to gratify their 
acquisitiveness or love of mischief. 

We once unintentionally excited the 
anger of a monkey at the Zoo by giving it 
something to which it had not been accus- 
tomed. In searching for scraps to put 
into the provision bag fora party of young 
peopie who were accompanying us to see 
the animals, we came across some macCa- 
roni, and the thought struck us that prob- 
ably the monkeys might like it; and so 
some of them did; others did-not attempt 
to eat it, but held it up to theireyes like a 
spyglass, to look through the little hole, 
then broke it, and examined each piece 
minutely. But a little girl of our party 
offered a piece to a monkey, who took it, 
tasted it, and did not like it; whereupon 
his fury knew no bounds; he seemed to 
think the child had intentionally insulted 
him, or had perhaps intended to poison 
him. He rushed at her, chattering, and 
trying to seize her with those nimble fin- 
gers; shook the bars of the cage with 
impotent rage, and followed her all round 
the room vociferating angrily. 

The Hottentots say that baboons can 
talk, only they will not, for fear they 
should be made to work; and there cer- 
tainly is but little work to be got out of 
those cunning hands. Nevertheless, we 
read of some baboons who have been 
taught to do useful work. There was an 
obituary notice a year or more ago in all 
the Cape papers of one of these trained 
baboons, well known in the colony, who 
used to act as signalman on the railway, 
in place of his master, who was lame. 
The story was doubted by the English 
papers, who copied it; but we have met 
with many people who had seen the ani- 
mal at his work. Mrs. Carey Hobson, too, 
in one of her pleasant little “ South Afri- 
can Stories,” tells of a baboon who had 
come under her own notice, who had been 
taught to ride after a Dutch Boer as 
groom, and to dismount and hold the 
horse by sitting on the bridle when his 
master went into a house; and we have 
seen a troop of monkeys of various kinds 
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The monkeys we see in the streets are 
not usually interesting specimens; they 
jump about, crack nuts, and amuse chil- 
dren, and thus draw coppers from the 
pockets of mammas and nurses ; but some- 
times they show some originality. We 
were greatly interested, one day lately, by 
watching one of them. It was quite a 
small monkey, evidently young, and very 
active. Some one had given him a paper 
bag ; this he investigated minutely, picked 
out every crumb carefully, then tried to 
put it on his head as a cap; but sud- 
denly an idea came to him. At a little 
distance there was a fox terrier barking at 
him; so Jacko thought he would try to 
frighten him. Seizing the paper bag in 
his teeth so as to hide his face, he crept 
towards the dog on all fours, and then 
jumped at him. The success of the ma- 
noeuvre was complete ; the dog turned, and 
ran away down an area with his tail be- 
tween his legs. Then the monkey skipped 
with delight, and proceeded to try the 
same experiment upon a cat, who lay bask- 
ing on a window ledge. Climbing the 
area rails, he jumped most skilfully on the 
hind legs (or hands!) over the spikes till 
he came opposite the cat, and sat down 
before her, still holding the paper bag be- 
tween his teeth. ‘But the cat was not so 
easily frightened ; she only made a hasty 
movement forwards and crouched, ready 
to spring. So the monkey sat still, appar- 
ently indifferent, put the paper bag on his 
head, and tried to tempt the cat by swing- 
ing his tail in front of her, evidently pre- 
pared for a bit of fun; but the master, not 
wishing to encourage a squabble, pulled 
the string, and made him return to his 
perch upon the organ. There was certainly 
originality in that monkey, as well as the 
usual love of mischief, notwithstanding 
the air of repression which must inevitably 
surround these little ministers to the poor 
organ-man’s pocket. Apropos of which, 
we were told of one monkey who sought 
for a penny which had fallen unobserved, 
held it up to show the donor, whom he dis- 
criminated among many spectators, that 
he had found it, and then climbed up and 
put it in his master’s pocket. 

We have often wondered whether these 
street monkeys are kindly treated ; but an 
incident we witnessed would seem to show 
that they are often petted and cared for 
almost like children, An Italian woman 
had a monkey and an organ, in the front of 
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opened the bed carefully, and then placed 
the monkey in it as tenderly as though it 
had been a baby, fondling it and kissing it 
as she laid its head upon the pillow; and 
the way in which it received the caresses, 
and then shut its eyes and went off to 
sleep contentedly, was absurdly human. 

Whatever may be the intelligence of 
tame or domesticated monkeys and ba- 
boons, the measure of their capacity must 
be judged by their actions in a state 
of nature. It has often been said that 
baboons will sit and warm themselves at 
a fire, but cannot be taught to put on a 
stick to keep it alight. Emin Pasha, how- 
ever, declares he has seen them carrying 
torches; but most people think he must 
have mistaken the dwarf aborigines for 
baboons. The following account, how- 
ever, given by an eye-witness, shows a 
wonderful amount of intelligent cunning 
in a wild baboon, even to the point of 
counting to a small extent. 

As is well known, baboons always have 
a leader, whom they obey implicitly. A 
troop of baboons, led by an old male of 
great size, had for a long time done much 
mischief in a certain mountainous district 
of Cape Colony, so it was determined to 
shoot the leader. It was easy to resolve, 
but not so easy to do; for at the most dis- 
tant sight of a man with a gun, the whole 
troop would vanish; whilst for unarmed 
men they cared nothing. The leader 
would march down the mountain defiantly, 
with a large bough in his hand, which he 
used as a stick, followed by the whole 
tribe, and commit terrible depredations in 
gardens and vineyards, destroying much 
more than they ate, but always keeping at 
a respectful distance from anything like 
an ambush. At last the farmers round 
determined to build a wall in a vineyard, 
and shoot the enemy from behind it. The 
wall was built, the baboons watching the 
operation from a safe distance, and com- 
ing down when the workmen were gone, 
to examine it minutely. It seemed also 
as though they were in the habit of count- 
ing; for if, by way of experiment, one 
man remained behind, no baboon ever put 
in an appearance. But at last man, the 
tyrant, contrived by superior cunning to 
outwit the baboon, who had certainly 
shown himself to be no ignoble foe. By 
introducing behind the sheltering wall an 
extra number of watchers, in batches of 
two or three at a time, with carefully 
concealed guns, and then sending away 
the usual number, and repeating this ma- 
noeuvre several times, they succeeded in 
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to retain two armed men, until the leader, 
believing he had seen all his enemies 
safely off the premises, led his troop to 
raid as usual, and was shot dead; his fol- 
lowers rushed away helter-skelter in con- 
sternation, and carrying off the young to 
a place of safety. 

It is not always, however, that monkeys 
and baboons forsake a wounded comrade. 
They will moan and weep over the dying 
in a manner so intensely human, that 
hunters used at one time to avoid shooting 
them, looking upon it as little short of 
murder. Especially is this the case when 
there are females with their young ones. 
If the mother be shot, the little one will 
cling about her, weeping like a human 
baby, will dip its hand in the blood and 
hold it up imploringly; whilst a wounded 
monkey will try to stanch the blood with 
its hand or with leaves, all the time crying 
and groaning in a way which is most dis- 
tressing to a tender-hearted sportsman. 

But of late, the depredations of baboons 
at the Cape among the lambs, which they 
catch and rip open in order to drink the 
milk found in the stomach, have hardened 
the hearts of the farmer against them; 
and he shoots them without compunction, 
especially as they now begin to eat the 
flesh of their victims, and seem likely, as 
in the case of the Kea parrot of New Zea- 
land, to become true carnivora, instead 
of, as formerly, eaters of fruit and insects 
only. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SOME SAVAGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CIVILIZATION. 

- Mostesavage tribes possess two things 
in common with one another —a national 
beverage, which they use at special sea- 
sons of rejoicing and festivity; and a 
poison of some description, which they 
employ to test the guilt or innocence of 
their offenders ; or, in times of war, as an 
arrow-poison to ensure a fatal result to the 
wound inflicted by the weapon. Both of 
these are always composed of a very pow- 
erful product of the vegetable kingdom, 
and it is therefore not surprising that most 
of the known agents have been taken 
advantage of by doctors and hygienists, 
and form important additions to the sci- 
ence of medicine and dietetics. 

Amongst the native beverages thus 
utilized may be mentioned the coca of the 
Peruvians, the kola of the West Africans, 
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the kava-kava of the Fijians, the guarana 
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of the Brazilians, and the maté of the Para- 
guayans ; whilst amongst the poisons may 
be included the wourali or curare of the 
South American Indians, the ouabaio of 
the Somalis, the Strophanthus hispidus of 
the west coast of Africa, and the Calabar 
or ordeal bean of Calabar. The three 
first-enamed poisons are used by the natives 
as arrow-poisons ; whilst the last, as the 
name implies, plays the part of a relent- 
less judge, and very often of an execu- 
tioner at the same time. No doubt, many 
of our readers are aware of the mode of 
procedure. A meeting of the tribe is 
called together under the presiding genius 
of the medicine-man, who, after sundry 
gesticulations and howlings, selects the 
victim, and forces him to partake of the 
poisonous beans. If report speaks truly, 
a favorable or fatal result rests entirely 
with the prisoner. The natives say that 
if the man has a free conscience he will 
not be afraid, but will eat largely of the 
beans, relying upon his fetich to preserve 
him; whereas, a guilty man will be fearful, 
and eat as sparingly as possible. Taken 
in quantity, the beans act as an emetic; 
whilst small doses ensure death. In this 
country, pharmacists extract the active 
principles, which are known to oculists 
and surgeons under the names of Eserine 
and Physostigmine, and are employed by 
them with most gratifying results in the 
various diseases to which the eye is sub- 
ject. 

The arrow-poisons proper, as a rule, act 
as muscular poisons ; the minute quantity 
which finds its way into the blood from 
the arrow is hurried round with the cor- 
puscles, and as soon as it reaches the 
heart, paralyzes the muscles and stops its 
action. Their great importance, there- 
fore, in medicine is in cases of heart 
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disease. Curare is mainly used hypoder- 
mically in cases of tetanus ; strophanthus 
has also been used internally for the same 
complaint ; but its name was made by its 
importance as a cardiac tonic. Ouabain, 
the glucoside derived from the ouabaio, 
has the same chemical and physiological 
properties as strophanthus, but it is very 
much more toxic. In some experiments 
recently made in Paris upon frogs, it was 
found that after a subcutaneous injection 
of one-fortieth of a milligramme of crys- 
tallized ouabain, the heart was stopped in 
six minutes ; while the same quantity of 
strophanthin took twelve minutes. The 
injection of even so small a quantity of 
crystallized ouabain as one-eightieth of a 
milligramme stopped the heart in eight or 
nine minutes. Generally, the toxic dose 
of ouabain for a rabbit is one-tenth of a 
milligramme per kilogramme of the weight 
of the animal, death ensuing in twenty- 
five minutes; whereas of strophanthin 
four-tenths of a milligramme are required 
to cause death in about fifty minutes. 

Introduced by the stomach, the poison 
acts far less powerfully. A young dog 
weighing three kilogrammes two hundred 
and eighty grammes, being given eight 
milligrammes in thirty cubic centimetres 
of water, was seized with all the symptoms 
of ouabain poisoning, but survived. Oua- 
bain was found to have an anesthetic 
action on the eye, but produced at the 
same time irritating effects, The experi- 
ments were conducted upon rabbits; but 
subsequent experiments upon the cornea 
of man have not been sufficiently favorable 
to warrant its use for this purpose. The 
last complaint for which it has been tried 
is whooping-cough, and the infinitesimal 
doses given have produced marvellous re- 
sults. 





Short Cuts has unearthed a peculiarly de- 
lightful letter of the Duke of Wellington’s, 
which runs as follows: ‘‘ Strathfieldsaye, July 
27th, 1837. —Field-Marshal the Duke 
Wellington is happy to inform William Har- 
ries that his toad is alive and well.’’ During 
one of his country walks, the duke found a 
little boy lying on the ground, bending his 
head over a tame toad, and crying as if his 
heart would break. On being asked what 
was the matter, the child explained that he 
was crying ‘‘ for his poor toad.’’ He brought 
it something to eat every morning, but he was 
now to be sent away to school a long distance 
off, and he was afraid that nobody else would 
give it anything to eat, and that it would die. 
The duke, however, consoled him by saying 
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that he would himself see the toad well fed, 
and by further promising to let the boy hear 
as to its welfare. During the time the boy 
was away at school, he received no less than 


|five autograph letters similar to that given 


above; and when he returned for the Christ- 
mas holidays, the toad was still alive to glad- 
den his heart. The story is even more de- 
lightful than that of the duke’s indignation 
when he found that a party of children at 
Strathfieldsaye— among whom, we believe, 
was the present prime minister — were having 
their tea without jam. The incident roused 
him to immediate action, and he at once rang 
the bell and issued a general order that ‘* chil- 
dren’s tea’’ was never to be served in his 
house with such “ maimed rights.”’ 
Spectator. 








